|WE INVITE YOU AND A FRIEND TO THE CUP FINAL, 


Free Insurat —- ANCE. 


Stationnes’ Hatt. 
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NEVER WHAT THEY DO. 


Holloway's Pills cleanse the system of all 
impurities, and restore energy and vigour. 


a They are a reliable remedy for Constipation, 

Indigestion, Biliousness, Feverish Attacks, 

Headache, Dizziness, Flatulency, &c. When 

feeling ‘‘out of sorts’ take a few doses of 

WITHOUT Holloway’s Pills without delay ; they will fortify 

carer eeratesereamane you against disease and may avert a serious 
‘illness. 


HOLLOWAY'S INVALUABLE TO FEMALES. 


= Holloway’s Ointment is especially useful 
in households where there are large families. 
PI LLS AND It quickly cures Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Chilblains, 
and Chapped Hands, also Piles, Bad Legs, 
Wounds, Sores, Eczema, and all Skin Affec- 
INTMENT tions. For Rheumatism and Pains- or 
; stiffness in the joints it has no equal, and 
affords speedy relief in Throat, Chest, and 
Lung Complaints. 


is the essential food I have so long wished for 
and | would never be without it.” 


—EUGEN SANDOW. 


Sold everywhere in packets, 9d., 14, 2.6. 
Ee 
te makings ne leon Quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE PLASMON LTD., Farringdon Street, LONDON. 


er Breakfast & after Dinne 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


THE OLD-TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 


Sick Headache, 


Errors’ in 


Biliousness, 
Constipation, 
Diet—Eating or Drink- 
ing. Thirst, Giddi- 


ness, Rheumatic 


Feverish 

Cold with 

High Tempera: 

ture and Quick 

| Pulse and Feverish 
Conditions generally. 
It proves beneficial in 


the early stages of Diarrhea: 


CAUTION, Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT, other. 
wise you have the sinceres! form of flatlery. —IMIT ATION. 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


atives us. 
P seobe M substitute for « 


liver oil; invaluable for children «:\: 


invalids, 3 1lb., 18. 6d.; 1Jb., 2s. 6 
2lb., 4s. 6d., free. Supplied constan' 


to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembr.: 


Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lichtiv 
ete., by 
Mrs. CONYERS, 
BRIDESTOWE, 8.0., DEVONSHIRE. 


THE BOOK THAT . 
EVERY TAX-PAYER 
sHeuep HAVE. 


A HANDY GUIDE 
FOR a 


sy WiLPRED rg oo 


at all Be 
sellers oF 20 yt 


Maiden nae io ae don 


DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E.,: &c., lecturing on Food, says: “The 
chief Text in the Gospel of Nutrition is that Tea and Coffee are not Foods at 


all, while Cocoa is an admirable and sustaining diet. 


Than FRY’S PURE 


COCOA, no better food product of this nature can be obtained or used.” 


FryJ 


PURE 


Gocow 


‘THE MOST PERFECT FORM OF COCOA.” 


Makers to the Royal Households 


—Guy’s Hospital Gazette 


AND TO OTHER ROYAL COURTS OF EUROPE. 


STATE OF POLL. 


EL 
D0 IT NOW — 4428 


WAIT TILL nan 4670 V7 


BARNES tnice MODE EKLY. 
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Book Rates. 


A YEAR OF DREADNOUGHTS. 


Tuirty-s1xX Dreadnoughts are due to be launched 
by the world’s navies during the next twelve 
months. That is, one Dreadnought every ten days. 

The first of these is the Thunderer, which will 
take the water at Blackwall on Wednesday, 
February Ist. She is more than half as big again 
as any battleship previously launched in the 
Thames. 

Altogether, ony battleships and armoured 
cruisers, With a total tonnage of a million and a 
half, and valued at £140,000,000, are now being 
built by the nations of the world. 

A considerable number of these belong to 
Russia, which has been pails engaged for 
some time in building herself a brand-new Navy 
to take the place of that destroyed ve apan in the 
last great war. She will launch four Dreadnoughts, 
as compared with Germany’s seven, and two each 
by France, Chili, Argentina, and Japan. One aech 
will be launched by Spain, Brazil, Italy, and Austria. 
Britain will be easily first with at least eleven 
to her credit. 

Curiously enough, the most powerful battleship 
which the year will see launched will belong, not 
to any of the great Powers, but to Brazil, whose 
one venture in this line, the huge Rio de Janeiro, 
will carry the record armament of twelve 14°3-inch 
guns, as compared with the ten 14-inch guns of the 
newest American battleship, and our ten 13-5-inch. 


“I am so glad your sister enjoyed her visit to 
us, Mr. Bell.’ 
“Qh, well, she is the sort of girl who can enjoy 
herself anywhere, you know.” 


* “] svprose that inspiration prompts many of 
our jokes 2” 
“4 few,” admitted the Press humorist. “ Des- 
peration, however, prompts the most.” 


WORLD'S FIGHTING AIRSHIPS. 4 


issued it appears that there 
were, at the beginning of 1911, forty airships in 
existence belonging to the nations of the world, 
and intended for use in warfare. 

Germany comes first with fourteen aerial battle- 
ships and cruisers, as against France's twelve. 
Britain possesses six, and of the remaining eight, 
Italy and Austria own two each, while one apiece 
is possessed by Russia, Belgium, Spain, and the 
United States of America. 

These figures include airships completed ready 
for delivery, but not yet handed over, as, for 
example, the huge semi-rigid Morning Post, Britain's 
biggest dirigible. She holds, when fully inflated, 
350.006 cubic fect of gas. as against the 245,000 feet 
contained inside the envelope of Clement-Bayard IT., 
our next largest. 

Even these monsters, however, are quite small 
by comparison with some of the latest German 
dérial Dreadnoughts. For example, Zeppelin III. 
and Zeppelin IV. have a gas capacity of 525,000 feet 
and 665,000 feet respectively. To Germany also 
Welongs the distinction of owning the biggest 
airship in the world, the Schutte, which is of 
682.590 fect capacity, and is driven by four motors, 
each oi 125 horse-power. 

The United States has achieved a record in the 
other cirection by building the smallest acrial 
cruiser now in existence. This is the Baldwin, 
which has a capacity of 20,000 feet only. 

This is 4,060 less than the little Wellows, which 
created such a sensation last August by appearing 
unexpectedly over London, having flown from 
Cardiff during the night. 
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Scissors, Match-boxes, 


ENTeren at 
Scationses’ Hat. 


STOP PRESS NEWS. 


Ong Penny. 


WAITING HIS TURN. 
_ A miner took his boots to get soled, but was not 
in a hurry to ae for them. After a few weeks had 
elapsed, the shoemaker called to ask for his money. 

The miner's wife answered the door, and on 
being told by the shoemaker that he had called for 
the money for the boots, she shouted into the 
house and told her good man what was required. 

“ What!” exclaimed the miner. ‘* He wants the 
pay for soling the boots? Tell him it’s not his 
turn. Why, the chap that made them hasn't got 
paid yet!” 


MARTIN, LATEST. 

At the moment of going to press 
Martin's temporary address has come 
into our possession, and we have sent 
him a wire asking for instructions. 
ws bare to publish his reply next 
week, 


“A BEAUTIFUL song you have just sung, Miss 
Elderly—beautiful ! ” 

“So glad you liked it.” 

“T only heard the last verse, but it was quite | 
enough.” 


“* Wuy did your cook leave so suddenly ? " 

“She made two cakes last Saturday—one for 
us and one to take to her married sister. When 
she wasn’t looking I exchanged them, and took 
for our own use the one sho had intended to give 


2 <4 


A PROFESSIONAL MAN. 

“ Ys,” said the talkative man in the railway 
carriage, ‘‘ there's nothing like having your bed- 
room doors and your windows open at night-— 
absolutely nothing. Great advantage I have found 
it many a time.” 

“Ah!” said the other gentleman, “I suppose 
you're & medical man, and speak from ex rience.”” 

“No,” said the first man, as he lifted his bag and 
prepared to alight at a station, “I'm not a medical 
man. In fact, between ourselves, in strict confi- 
dence, I'm a burglar.” 

Then he opened the carriage door and vanished. 


ee 


ONLY GLASS! 
He gazed with loving rapture at 
The maiden’s profile as she sat 
Upon his knee. Then, bending near, 
He breathed sweet praises in her ear, 
Saying her eye was finer far 
Than any bright, resplendent star. 
The maiden blushed ; she knew, alas, 
The orb he praised was only glass ‘ 


And when at length they coned “ Good-night” 
Beneath a street lamp’s mellow light, 

She held her Itttle shapely hand 

Aloft and said, “ This ring is grand ! 

It must have cost a lot, I fear ; * 
*Twas very sweet of you, my dear !” 

He coloured up! He knew, alas, 

The stones she praised were only glass { 


“Was Jimmie Ruffhouse at the masquerade ? *e 

“Ves, Ho had the most perfect disguise I evor, 
saw. Nobody recognised him.” 

“What did he go as?” 

“A gentleman.” 


“T pox’t know what I am going to do with that 
boy of mine. He is careless, absolutely reckless 
of consequences, ani doesn’t scem to care for 
anyone.” 

* ‘That's easy. Make a taxi-cab driver of him.”* 


“ Yaas, Lady Clara, I assure you I can claim to 
be connected with the best families in England, 
bah Jove!” 

“Ah! By telephone ?”* 


“NEW 'UNS" IN PARLIAMENT. 


Tux assembling of the recently-elected House of 
Commons at Westminster this week will witness 
the usual intlux of ‘ new ‘uns,” as the policemen 
on duty there call those M.P.’s who have not been 
in Parliament before. 

And the little mistakes they make on the first 
day are usually many and varied. First of all. they 
all experience great difficulty in finding their way ~ 
about the House, which is built on so complicated 
a plan that it early earned for itself the nickname 
of the “ Mighty Maze.” 

Some boldly start out on a voyage of exploration 
all on their own, with the result that, as a general 
rule, they find themselves returning again and 
again to the place whence they started. Others 
blunder into the private rooms of the officers of 
the House. 

A considerable number are sure to gather about 
the Bar, and all with their hats on, to the great 
disgust of the sergeant and ag a aa who, 
however, refrain from explaining the breach of the 
rules for fear of seeming discourteous. 

Others sit down in the seats usually reserved for 
the Cabinet Ministers or the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion respectively, and remain there in blissful 
ignorance of the fact that they are thereby violating 


“ [ wonper,” said the Sweet Young Thing, “ why 
a man is always so frightened when he proposes a” 

“That,” said the Chronic Bachelor, ‘is his 
guardian angel trying to hold him back.” 


HIS UNCLE’S FAULT. 
“Now, my boy,” said Jimmy's uncle, “ why 
can’t you sit still at the table ?”’ 
“T" can't.” whined Jimmy, 
chair ; “ and it’s your fault.” 
“ My fault!” echoed his uncle. 
my fault?” 
“Well,” said Jimmy, “you told me yesterday 
that a million was a thundering lot, and when 
teacher asked me this morning what a million was 
I told him it was a thundering lot, too; now I 
can’t sit still.”” 


wriggling in his 


* And how is it 


0 SCOTTISH READERS. 


We shall have pleasure in 
announcing next week full 


particulars of a new Football | oie of the most sacred of Parliamentary 
Competition in which only | traditions. 
those readers domiciled in The ousted Ministers and Opposition leaders 


meanwhile find other seats where they can, amongst 
the rank and file of their respective partics, and 
try to look as if they didn’t mind it. 


Scotland will be permitted to 
take part. ; 


Pencil-cases, and Safety-Razors, offered in this week’s fooltlines. 


pot yse 1 os ‘ 
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Lauder surveyed the course with scorn. ‘ 

“Man,” he retorted, “in Scotland I’ve a better 
green than this in a flower-pot I keep outside my 
back window !” 


Overtaken. 

Tus story comes from Wales. A wizened little 
Welshman charged his wife with cruel and abusive 
treatment. He declared that “ hen-pecking ” was 
a mild way of describing his sufferings, and that 
his wife—a big, square-jawed woman, with a 
determined eye—had made life scarcely worth 
living. 

“ Where,” asked the judge, “did you meet this 
woman ?” 

“ Well, to tell your Honour thetruth,” re; lied the 
little man, making a brave attempt to glare cfiantly 
at his wife, “I never did meet her. She—she sort 
of overtook me!” 


His One Delight. 

Mr. Sousa, who is continuing his triumphant 
progress with his band throug the provinces, 
recently told Mr. P. Doubleyou a story of a man 
whose great ambition it was to see New York. 
Here is the story in Mr. Sousa’s own words : 

He had been acting for me as a sort of guide on 
a hunting trip in North Carolina, and when it 
was over I suggested that we should ride together 
tho whole way to Now York. He was delighted 
at the prospect, and we set out on our twenty-five 
days’ ride together. 

The first night we stopped at a little place, and 
when I asked my guide what he wouke have for 
supper, he said : “* Ham and eggs.” In the morning 
at breakfast he had ham and eggs again. Next 
night, farther on the road, they asked what he 
would have for supper. 

“ What have you ?” he asked. 

“ Well, thcre’s fish, and there’s ham and eggs, 
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wa The Editor will give 23, Od. each were fe 
best paragraph accepted for this columi. One, 

the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for any vibe, 

paragraph . If there is more than one ser te, « 

paragraph used the penvnife will be awarded to 

the reader whose contribution was received jirs'- SS 


A PECULIAR WORD. 

My first two lotters are masculine. My first 
three letters are feminine. My first four letters are 
masculine. My whole is feminine. 

Solution below. = 


An Ear for Music. ; 

Mr. Tuomas BrecuaM is apparently very dis- 
gusted with the general public hecause they have 
not made his season at Covent Garden o financial 
success. His complaint that there is no public for 
opera in London reminds one of the story told of 
Lord North and George JIT. : 

Lord North disliked music, but in spite of this 
the King tried on one occasion to persuade him 
to attend a series of concerts that were being held 
under His Majesty’s patronage. But, no! -Lord 
North refuged to go. With all respect to His 
Majesty, he declined most emphatically. 

“ But,” protested the King, “5 our brother, the 
Bishop, never misses one of them.” 

“ Sir,” North retorted, “ if 1 were as deaf as my 
brother, the Bishop, I would never miss one of 
them either!” -_— 

A Wasted Advantage. ; 

Mention of deafness recalls one of the stories 
told in tho newly-published “ Reminiscences ” of 
Professor GoldwinSmith. The Professér was in the 
House of Commons with Robert Lowe when a deaf 
M.P. put an car-trumpet to his ear to catch the 
words of the man who was speaking. Said Lowe: 
“Look at that fool. He's too deaf to hear the 

h and doesn’t seem to know when he’s well off.” 

Another story in the same book relates to Mrs. 
Lowe—a fat, good-natured Jady, but rather stupid. 
Her husband, though he loved her dearly, some- 
times could not help making fun of her. One 
morning at breakfast he was criticising the marriage 
service of the Church of England. 

“Tt made me say,” he declared, turning to his 
wife, ‘that ‘With all my roy goods I thee 
endow ’ when I had no worldly goods to endow you 
with.” 

“Ah, Robert,” Mrs. Lowe reproved ; “‘ but then 
there were your brains! ”’ 

“ Well, all the world knows I did not endow you 
with them!” -_—— : 

Getting Even. 

Yer another story from the same source. 

Some people were giving a dance. Just before 
thé guests arrived came a message to say that a 
relative had died suddeniy. As it was too late to 

pone the dance, the family decided that the 
news should be kept quiet until after the guests 
had departed. : 

Everything went smoothly until the young son 
of the house asked for another helping of one of 
the aly delicacies. His mother said, ‘“ No.” 
Again he asked for it, and again he was refused. 

en, like Mary Queen of Scots, he studied revenge. 

After a few minutes’ silence, he suddenly startled 
the assembled guesta with the joyous shout: 
* Grandmamma’s dead! Grandmamma’s dead !”’ 


A WEIGHTY PROBLEM. 

On entcring port, a a9 and its cargo weigh. 
1,200 tons. ‘Tho ship an half the cargo weighed 
nearly as much as half the ship and the carga, 
What did the ship weigh on leaving port ? 

Solution below. 


WAS IT A TRAGEDY ? 

Last Friday night Mrs. Janos put the baiy to 
bed with its bottle while she went todo hershopping. 
When sho returncd it had fallen out of bed, and on 
picking it up she found its neck was broken. Was 
it a edy ? 

Solution below. 


TO BE BEEBEE OR NOT TO BE BEEBEE. 
‘A MAN whose name was Beebee, and who-« 
sweetheart was named Phebe, once called upon tlic 
village clergyman ond startled him by saying : 
“If you please, sir, what will the fee be to make 
Phoebe Phacbe Beebce ?” 


STEALING THE GEESE. 

Farmer GREEN sent his servant to Mr. Brown 
with a basket of nine geese. The labc! on the 
basket was made out as in the accompanyiny 
jllustra- 
tion. The 
servant 
succum- 
bed to a 
sudden 
9 tempta- 

tion, and 
ng the label to hide 
the servant altercd 


“That'll do,” he said. ‘‘ Ham and eggs.” 

And during the whole of that twenty-five days’ 
trip, somctimes three times a day, he had ham and 
eggs. At last we got to New York. 

“T'm taking you to the very best hotel in the 
world,” I said, as we went into the Plaza Hotel. 
“ Here you can get anything in the way of food and 
drink that money can buy.” I gave him the menu— 
a very big card. ‘“ Now, choose the very best 
dinner you can think of.” 

He took the card and ran his eye down the lists 
of dishes. As he got towards the end I saw a 
worried frown gather on his face. 

“‘ What’s the matter ?” I asked, 

“*Tain’t hero,” he said. 

‘“* What are you looking for ?”* 

And he told me: ‘‘ Ham and eggs!” 


Pills for a Chief. 
Mr. Hersert Warp tells this excellent story in 
his recently published book, “‘ A Voice from the 


stole a number of geese, alteri 
his theft. Can you guess how 
the label ? 

Solution below, 


WHAT IS _ IT? 
I’m a strange contradiction, I'm new and I'm old, 
I’m often in tatters, and I’m oft decked with gold ; 
Though I never could read, yet lettered I’m found, 
Though blind I enlighten, though free I am bound. 
In form, too, I differ, I’m thick and I'm thin ; 
I’ve no flesh and no bone, yet oft covered with skin. 
I’ve more points than the compass, more stops than 
the fluto ; 
I sing without voice ; without speaking, confute. 
I’m English, I’m German, I'm French, and I'm 
Dutch ; 
Some love me too fondly, some slight me too much. 
I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages, 
And no monarch living has so many pages, 


Congo’’: 

“in the midst of the interview I was interrupted 
by one of my followers, the Zanzibari cook, who 
approached me, whining in Kiswahil, a language 
unknown to the natives : 

“**T am seeing much trouble, my master; I am 
ill in my body.’ 

“ Producing a bottle of pills from a small medicine 
case, I administered one, as being a sufficiently 


Fore ! 
Tue most notable birthday of the week is that of 
the Kaiser, who is fifty-two on the 27th of January. 
His Imperial Majesty has such a high reputation 
for knowing everything about everything that it is 
rather interesting, as in the following story, to find 
him tripping. Sir Frank Lascelles, when British 
Ambassador at Berlin, asked the Kaiser for a grant 


of land on which to lay out the golf-course ardently ituti i 
dese bythe Brita colony in tho German | fom ci hereon bloat in and ying a 
nae ee . , P ‘ ‘* © Give to me also from that bottle, O white man.’ 
Certainly,” replied his Majesty graciously. | « pej i , A 
*T'll give ao ie bit of tha Geene _ aid” & y Being practically at the mercy of the natives, Solutions. 


as I was travelling with but few followers, I deemed 
it wise to humour the chief, and I presented him 
with a pill. 

““White man! See! You have given me 
but one!’ said he with an air of dissatisfaction. 
‘Unto him who is your slave you have given one. 
Would you treat a chief as you treat your slave ?’ 

“ For a moment I was taken by surprise. Then, 
rising to the occasion, I expressed regret at having 
appeared to slight his dignity and handed him three 
more pills, - 

“With a gratified smile the chief held forth the 
four small silver-coated pills in his massive hand, 
in order that the assembled company should 
observe the manner in which I had recognised his 
distinction and rank, and, calmly rolling them into 
his mouth, he deliberately munched swallowed 
them with every appearance of pleasure. 

“The following morning, at an early hour, I 
left the village. Crowds of natives gathered around 
to: bid me farewell, but in all the throng I failed to 
observe my friend, the Ibenza chief.” 


A PECULIAR WORD. 
Heroine, He, Her, Hero, Heroine. - 
A WEIGHTY PROBLEM. 
The ship weighed its anchor. 
WAS IT A_ TRAGEDY? 
No. It was only a cheap glass bottle. Mrs. 
Jones bought another for cightpence. 


STEALING THE GEESE. 
Tue servant added a “s” to the “IX.," 


Now, the Grunewald, being a pine forest, was 
about the least suitable spot on this smiling earth 
that could have been selected for a golf-course. 
Sir Frank was rather staggered, but ho replied 
ag that perhaps there were too many trees . 

"Poo many trees!’’ exclaimed the Kaiser. 
“Why, that will be all the better. They'll keep 
the sun off you when you’re playing in the summer.” 


Little but Good. 

Gor levels all: From Kaiser it takes us to 
comedian. A story has just drifted across the 
Atlantic about one of Harry Lauder’s appearances 
on the course of the Garden City Golf Club of New 
York. He had suffered many misfortunes on the 
greens, and finally he turned to the man who was 
partnering him and asked indignantly : “ Are these 
what you call good greens in America ?” 

. ’re amongst the best on this side of the 
globe,” was the reply. 


making the label read ‘“‘ SIX,” as shown, 


WHAT IS IT? 
A BOOK. 


Here is a competition for those who can draw and who are not professional artists. = 


Week ENDING 


GREAT MEN’S “BLOOMER.” 


When Celebrities Have Got Into Hot Water 
Through an Indiscreet Speech. 

One of tho difficulties of the man who represents 
his country abroad—either officially or unofficially — 
is that he has to bo very careful in expressing o 

ersonal opinion on matters which bear on inter- 
national politics. 

Many a man has 
too frankly saying 


ruined his career before now by 
what he thought. Commander 
Sims, who has been publicly rebuked by President 
Taft for too outspoken a 8 h at the Guildhall, 
has got off more lightly than have some former 
delinquents. 

There was 
instance, who in 1888 was our Ambassador to the 
United States. On the eve of the Presidential elec- 
tions there a letter came from California requesting 
him to advise the writer, a naturalised Britisher, as to 
how he should vote. “ Which party, did he think, 
would be the more friendly to the old country ? ”’ 

Lord Sackvillo replied sympathetically, giving it 
as his opinion that from England's point of view 
President Cleveland's party was the more desirable. 

This letter was at once published in several 
newspapers. A storm of popular focling arose. 
Tie President summoned a special Cabinct Council 
to consider the matter of the Ambassador’s inter- | 
ference. A messago was sent to England that Lord ; 
Sackville was no longer acceptable as Ambassador, 
and he was promptly recalled. 

President Cleveland 
could not understand how anyone could havo 
failed to understand tho full intention of the letter 
of inquiry, as it contained a trap in every lino. 

And a trap it was. It had been sent by a young 
Californian reporter. 

‘An earlior British Minister to the States was 
recalled for a similar reason in 1854. Relations at 


of Britain's recruiting 
the Foreign Enlistment Act. This conflicted with 
America’s own enlistment law, and the British 
Minister was unwise enough to state his own 
private opinion on the difficulty. 

The U.S. Government promptly asked for his 
recall. Feeling was so embittered already 
step might easily have brought on war, 
official letter to the British Government was 50 
tactfully cordial that no offence was taken. 

A very recent case of lack of discretion was that 
of General d’Amade, the brilliant French soldier 
who was compulsorily retired about a year ago. As 
the General who had brilliantly conducted the 
French operations in Morocco, 
Spain’s war with that country, interviewed by a 
reporter from the MarTIN. He was unguarded 
enough to urge that France should intervene and 

revent Spain from getting far enough south to 
interfere with the highway between Algiers and 
the Atlantic coast. 

The Prime Minister, 
War to put him on half-pay, remarked that he had 
seldom had so painful a task to perform, but that 
discipline must be maintained. 

Tt was in 1903 that the famous Admiral Dewey 
got into hot water over an indiscreet speech. 

After the annual manceuvres he declared that 
they were an object-lesson to the Kaiser, and that 
the efficiency of the German Navy had been 
greatly overestimated. 

As in no country are Navy or Army permitted to 
make political speeches Germany was angry. 

One leading German newspaper enlarged on the 
“infantine maladies” of America, and doclared 
“that there was something inexpressibly immature 
about the impertinence of the leaders of the United 
States Navy.” 

The German Government formally protested, and 
the incident only closed when President Roosevelt, 
after summoning the Admiral to a private interview, 
publicly expressed regret for the speech. 

Only a couple of months ago there was the caso 
of Commander Roper, the distinguished naval officer 
lent by the British Admiralty to Canada to act 
as chicf of staff of the new Navy. 

In a public speech he vigorously defended the 
Government’s naval policy and criticised the 
opponents of a Canadian Navy. 

The mattor was discussed for 
ment at Ottawa. Everybody agrecd that Com- 
mander Roper had done wrong, but that it would 
be inadvisable to blame him too much for ono 
apse from the ways of discrotion. 


an hour in Parlia- 
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the famous case of Lord Sackville, q 
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afterwards said that he | 


our face would scare the wolf away ! 
the time were somewhat strained on the question y 


that this | 
but tho | But don’t be nervous. I shall have my revolver.” 


he was, during | 


instructing the Minister of | 
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FLINT STONES FOR FLYING MEN. 

Tue “hangar of disaster” at Dover has been 
pulled down. Small wonder, for what flying man, 
however little touched by superstition, would dare 
to use a building with such a record ? 

_Mr. Rolls, for whom it was originally built, was 
killed at Bournemouth; Mr. Cecil Grace, who 
started from it, vanished in the cold North Sea ; 
Mr. Grahame White, who used the same hangar 
during the De Forest Competition, fell and narrowly 
escaped disaster. Mr. Colmore and Mr. Wickam. 
who also housed their machines there, both met 
with accidents, 

The terrible risks incurred by the navigator of 
the air naturally tend to make him superstitious, 
and many a flying man secretly carries some tiny 
charm which he believes will guard him against 
accidents. ‘ 

M. Santos Dumont. for instance. would never go 
up without a bracelet which he wore on his lett 
wrist. It consisted of a narrow golden chain 
wound three times round the wrist. and terminating 
in a medallion of the Virgin. It was given to him 
by the late Dom Pedro of Brazil. 

In the chal quarries on the South Downs there 
are sometimes found small flakes of flint with a 
hole in the centre. For some reason these are 
looked upon as valuable amulets. In early days 
of motoring drivers in great road races used to 
wear them, and several aviators continue the 
practice. 


The flint must be hung around the neck with 


a piece of green silk thread. And, above all, the | 


stone’s ring-like shape must be natural. An 


artificially bored flint has no value as a mascot. 


——o—— 
A BROKEN ENGAGEMENT. 
Tuey were sitting alone together in the moon- 
light uttering tender nonsense. 
‘* And.” said the girl bravely, “ if poverty comes, 
we will face it together.” 
“Ah, dearest,” he replied, ‘the mere sight of 


” 


‘And ever since he has been wondering why she 


soldiers in the States, under | returned his ring. 


—— 
The Kaiser's latest telegram: . 
hall ve id now do, or vaid dill von Mardin gome3? 
Wire: “ Will your disarmament meeting finish 
late 2?” 


Husband: “Yes, about midnight, T expect. 
pe 


TRADES THAT ALIENS FOLLOW. 

Nor all aliens are criminals of the type of the 
Houndsditch murderers, as some people would have 
us believe. 

On the contrary, 
hard-working, 
be let alone, and to be allowed to earn an honest 
living and enjoy themselves in their own way in 
their brief intervals of leisure. 

The trades they work at are largely determined 
by their nationalities. Russians and Poles are 
mostly tailors and bootmakers. The Germans are 


the great majority of them are 


barbers, bakers, and, to a much lesser degree, ; 


clerks. 

Nearly all the alien hawkers and costermongers 
are Italians. Dutch men and women in England 
are chiefly employed in making cigars and cigarettes. 
but Russian and Polish Jewesses also work at this 
trade in ever-increasing numbers. 

Italians, French. and Swiss make the best waiters, 
cooks, and hotel and restaurant servants generally. 
Indeed, as regards waiting at table, they have 
almost entirely ousted their English competitors. 
French and Italian women, who have learned to 
speak English, are also being increasingl employed 
as saloon barmaids in the better-class pu lic-houses, 
where their brightness and vivacity, it has been 
found, serve to attract custom. : 

Large numbers of Lithuanians from Russia earn 
a living in Scotland as miners, they having first 
been introduced into that country a8 “ strike- 
breakers "during a labour dispute some years ago. 


law-abiding folk, who ask only to | 
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LUCKY DAYS IN 1911. 


By “ASTRAL,” 
The well-known clairvoyant of Bond Street. 


Nixersen hundred and eleven promises, on the 
whole, to be a lucky year, especially for business 
and money-making ventures, but all those who 
wish for special good fortune should endeavour to 
wear the lucky colour for their own particular 
month whenever possible, and also to wear some 
trifling trinket set with their “ birth-stone.”| 

To a woman. the wearing of her own particular 
colour presents no great difficulties, and a man can 
easily contrive to have a touch of his “ astral ** 
colour about him by introducing it into his tie, 
socks, or even a fancy waistcoat. 

The January man or girl should always wear & 
touch of emerald green introduced in some subtle 
way into their dress, and a garnet should be worn 
either set in a ring, bangle, or brooch. Those born 
in February should have a touch of pink and an 
amethyst, for March a bloodstone and a note of 
purple will be esséntial, while those whose birthday 
is in April must don a diamond and something red. 

For May the “astral” colour is blue and the 
| birthstone an emerald ; for June, bronze-green and 


an agate ; for July, the ruby and the rather trying 
colour of magenta. 

An August birthday involves the wearing of a 
‘ sardonyx and something mauve; for September, 
‘ the sapphire and ail tones of dark blue ; October, 
the opal and anything brown ; November, the 
topaz and all shades of yellow from light to dark ; 
and those with a December birthday must never 
be without a turquoise ring and some touch of 
| grey, preference being given to the soft silvery 
i shades, for these will bring the December girl luck 
in all her love-affairs, and insure constancy of her 
lover or husband. 

Monday, January 30th, being the date of the 
first new moon of the year, will be a particularly 
promising one for undertaking any new business, 
and all money matters arranged ‘on that date will 
be exceptionally lucky. From Monday, January 
30th, till February 6th will be the best time for 
making new financial investments, while for 
matrimonial vontures the first fortnight in February 
will be the most satisfactory, and all couples who 
“plight their troth ” on any day during this 
month, except Wednesday, the 8th, and Vriday, 
the 24th, will be sure of a happy married 
life. 

The third week of March will be the most for- 
tunate, therefore this should be chosen for making 
all new investments, starting new work or business. 
& Whether April brings you luck or not will depend 
largely upon your particular planet. If you are an 
April child ib this I mean born in the month) 
luck will attend you right through the month, but, 
if not, beware of Tuesday, the 13th, and Sunday, 
| the 23rd. 

May is an unlucky month any year for marriage, 
| and this year ni so as the planets are not 
| favourable for love. For business purposes the 
second week in May will be the best. 

June is the luckiest month of the year, from the 
7th to the 23rd for love, and from the 5th to the 
15th for business. 

July does not promise well 
| Gees who care “to chance their luck’ 
| choose the 8th, the 15th, and the 25th. 

For business the best days will be the 10th, the 
18th, and the 25th, but unless absolutely necessary 
q@ not embark upon fresh business during this 
ifonth, as there is not much proimize of success for 
those who do. 

In August the luckiest days for love are the 5th, 
6th, the 17th, and the 25th; for business, the 
second week of the month. Days to be avoided 

are the 13th and the 23rd. 

September's best days are for love, the 9th, 
10th, 17th, and 24th; for business ventures, any 
Monday during the month except the 11th. 

Another unlucky month for marriage is October, 
and no matrimonial engagements should be entered 
upon during this month. It is also not very favour- 
able to business or financial ventures. 

Yovember is rather a puzzling month, There are 
but three days which are auspicious to love affairs, 
the 7th, the 15th, and the 28th; for business the 
whole month promises well. 

December will be the luckiest month of the year, 
and all those born in the month can rely upon 
having a most prosperous and successtul time, 


for love affaira, but 
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An Out-of-the-Way Romance. 
E. NEWTON-BUNGEY. 
It could not 


By 

TrENE CoLvILie was discontented. 

have been her appearance that caused this feeling, 
for the. latter was most fascinating. 


She was annoyed with herself. Several times she 
had said she would not be in Kensington Gardens 
at three o’clock in the afternoon again, but she 
was there, nevertheless, and, what was more, the 
clocks would shortly chime three. 

She knew he would stroll by in a fow minutes, 
just as he had done every day for a month past. 
She knew she ought to be angry with herself for 
being aware of his existence, and she tricd her 
best to be so. 

He was coming. From afar off she spied the 
tall figure with slightly bent shouldcrs. She 
wondered if his hat would be brushed ; it had been 
badly in want of it yesterday. 

He was drawing very near to her now, and she 
was trying desperately hard to kecp her gaze fixed 
straight ahead. She felt that she was blushing 
from head to foot. She could feel her hands 
trembling like leaves. 

Ah, he had passed by, and now she could look 
at him. Yos, his hat noeded brushing, and he was 
still wearing that slightly shabby tweed suit, 
which also wanted brushing. 

What a riddle he was, to be sure. Undoubtedly 
he was a gentleman ; yet, judging by his appear- 
ance, he did not appear to be well off, nor, on the 
other hand, did he appear to do anything for a 
living, for she had seen him at other times in the 
park during the day. 

All these thoughts, and a host of others that 
would fill pages, flashed through Ireno’s head as 
she watched the stranger disappear round a bend 
in the walk. 

She stood up, no longer feeling any desire to 
remain in the gardens, walked away in an 
opposite direction to that taken by the stranger, 
ani went home. 

Irene Colvill> was an orphan living with her 
aunt, Mrs. Denton. Her parents had left her a 
considerable income which, combined with her 
beauty, caused her to be a much-sought-after young 
lady. But until she had scen the stranger in the 
gardens she had taken nothing beyond an ordinary 
interest in any man. 

“T sounder wnat he thinks of me?” she mur- 
mured as she changed her dress. 

At that moment the unknown sat in a shabby 
armchair puffing thoughtfully at his pipe. 

“Tm a fool!” he muttered. ‘‘ Just because a 
pretty girl looks at me I try to persuade myself 
that she takes an interest in me. 

‘* But she’s swect,’’ he continucd aloud. ‘ Who 
is she, I wonder? How can I get to know her ? 
I love her! But what chance has a poor beggar 
like me with her ?” he added bitterly. 

Three days passed by, during which Irene did 
not see the stranger. She hardly knew what to 
think about it. She was sorry, and then angry 
with hersclf for feeling sorry. She was afraid in 
case anything might have happened to him, and 
this feeling annoyed her as well. Somehow, it never 
occurred to her that he might be married. 

When she reached home on the third afternoon, 
her aunt met her with the words : 

“You haven’t forgotten that we dino with Sir 
James Anoaining to-night, I hope, my dear ?” 

‘““No, aunt, I haven’t forgotten.” 

“Er—Mr.. Talbot will be there,” Mrs. Denton 
remarked. 

“ Bother Mr. Talbot ! ” returned Irene petulantly. 
Then she hurried by her astonished relative and 
went upstairs to think. 

Mr. Talbot was a gentleman she had never met, 
but her aunt had marked him out as a desirable 
nephew-in-law. As she had told Irene on several 
occasions, he was good-looking, well-connected, and 
possessod a moderate income. 

Nevertheless, Irene was young enough to ex- 
perience a thrill whon hor maid came to dress her 
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that evening. She had meant not to trouble about 
how she looked, but she found it impossible to 
resist the natural desire to look nice, and she 
presented an exquisite appearance when sho joined 
the other guests at Sir Jamos Armstrong s. 

Many admiring glances were levelled at her, but 
she failed to observe them because she was waiting 
to sce what Mr. Talbot was like. She had already 
mado up her mind to dislike him. . 

“He doesn’t scem to be here yet,” said Mrs. 
Denton, after a scrutiny of her fellow-guests. 

Walter Armstrong, the baronet’s son, came up 
at this moment. 7 

“It's my good fortune to have to take you in to 
dinner, Miss Colville,” he said. , 

“Have you seen Mr. Talbot yet, Mr. Armstrong?” 
asked Mrs. Denton. 

““No, he’s generally late, the scamp!” young 
Armstrong observed, and then he carried Irene off. 

After Irenc had toyed with some highly-flavoured 
hors @a:uvres, a quiet voice beside her said : 

“ Will you have clear soup, madam ? ” 

What caused Irene to gaze up at the footman 
she could never afterwards say, but some unknown 
force compelled her to. ‘ Yes, please!” she said. 

Then a strango, inarticulate gurgling sound left 
her lips. She felt a desire to scream, and with 
difficulty restrained herself. Words leapt to her 
lips but died unspoken. 

The footman was nono other than the stranger 
from the gardens. 

“Miss Colvillo, I am sure you must be day- 
dreaming, or shall we say evening-dreaming ?” 
came Walter Armstrong’s voice suddenly. ‘‘ Do 
you know I’vo put a question to you four times ? ” 

Irene managed to wear a fixed smile which veiled 
the anger that possessed her. Oh, she hated and 
loathed herself. A footman—-could anything be 
more awful? To think she had gone into the gardens 
day after day so that she might see a footman ! 

Ugh! She longed to rush out of the room, to 
get away somewhere and hice. 

She was very glad when Lady Armstrong gave 
tke signal, and she subsided on to a scttee in tho 
drawing-room with « sigh of relief. 

The men did not sit over their wino long. In 
fact, they entered the drawing-room as the footmen 
were piling the empty coffee cups on the trays. 

Barton was standing with a trayload of crockery 
in the centre of the room. Irene knew that his 
name was Barton, for she had heard Lady Armstrong 
address him. 

Suddenly she heard a shout, and 9 man in 
evening dress ran towards her. Then camo the 
crash of breaking china. Barton had dro the 
tray and was also running towards her. He leapt 
hay the guest, caught her in his arms and swung 

er several foet away from her seat. 

Immediately followed a dull thud as a large, 
heavy mirror fell on to the settee and then rebounded 
on to the thick carpet. Its fastenings had snapped, 
and but for Barton’s prompt action Irene would 
certainly have been killed, for the guest would have 
been too late. 

“Thank you, thank you!” exclaimed Irene. 

It seemed a hollow return for her life, but what 
else could she do or say ? 

When she had quite recovered from the shock 
her fecling of gratitude towards Barton was joined 
by a wish that it had been anyone but him who had 
rescued her. Now there was a sort of link between 
them ; the last thing in the world she desired. 

In consequence of all this she was most gracious 
to Mr. Talbot, thereby giving her aunt considerablo 
pleasure. 

He accompanied them to their carriage later on, 
and as fate would have it, Barton was holding the 
door open, standing as crect a3 a grenadier. 

“Can't we drop you at your chambers, Mr. 
albot ?”’ said Irene sweetly. 

“Thanks ever so much!” ho replied eagerly, 
entering the carriage and sitting by her. 

Barton closed the door and stood at attention. 
As the carriage drove off Irene felt an irresistible 
impulse to look at the footman. Their gazes met, 
and she caught her breath sharply. Surely there 
was the ghost of a smile in his eyes. 

“T have a box for thé opera next Tucsday,” said 
Talbot suddenly. “Will you and your nicce 
honour me by your company, Mrs. Denton ?” 

Irene’s aunt thought for a moment. 

“Tm sorry,” she said, “ but we are dining with 
Lord Freshwell that night. But wo shall be at 
home on Thursday. Perhaps you will call?” 

“Thanks ; I'll make a note of it,” he rejoined. 

“ Exactly,” said Irene afterwards, ‘as though 
ho was a tradesman booking an order.” 
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Next day she wrote the following note : 
** Miss ne Colville uesta Mr. Parton to 
accept the inclosed as @ slight memento of |,js 
assistance at Sir James Armstrong’s house.” 

The slight memento consisted of five ten-pow) 
notes. 

She inclosed the missive in a covering sn: {> \ > 
James, requesting him to hand it to his tootusan, 
On the following a she received a reply : 
“Dear Mapam,—Please accept Barton's thor): 


over ! 

On the following Tuesday she and her ann: 
went to Lord Freshwell’s dinner. It was a viv 
different affair from the Armstrongs’ dinner. Uld ow) 
and old plate took the place of ornate spl-nto:, 
the guests wore of a different type—men and won, 
of ancient lincage. 

“I om charmed to meet my old frien’: 
daughter,” said Lord Freshwell, taking Irene < 
hand. “ You are very like your mother, my dear.” 

He stayed by Irene’s side for somo minute. 
chatting to her. Suddenly he touched the arm «1 
@ passing man. 

“* Erri n,” he said, “‘ let me introduce to you 
Miss Irene Colville, the daughter of my old frien! 
Admiral Colville.” 

“ Miss Colville, this is Lord Errington,” he addc. 

Irene’s astonished gaze fell on Barton’s face, mci 
the kindly eyes, which now contained more than 
the ghost of a smilc. 

‘We aro not strangers, Freshweil.”’ he said. 

“How do you do, Miss Colville?” He bowed 
over her hand with a charming old-world courtesy. 

Irene had not the slightest notion what reply she 
made. As in a dream she watched Lord Freshwc!! 
lead her aunt away to introduce her to a dowage, 
and she realised that she and Barton, or Lori 
Errington, whichever he was, were alone. 

“Will you have clear soup ?” he asked in lov 
tones, his mouth twitching. 

‘“‘ What does it all mean ?” gasped Irene. 

“Let us go into the conservatories,’ be =ail. 
“‘T can explain better there.” 

Mechanically she took his proffered arm, and ho 
led hor to a seat sheltered by a bank ot ities. 

‘*T am ono of those many unfortunate person; 
known as poor peors,” he said, seating himeclf |1v 
her. ‘I have always had an inclination to writ, 
particularly in a satirical vein. It occurred to nv 
that I might writo a Society novel, the hero o: 
which is supposed to be below stairs, and in ord: 
to do the work thoroughly I arranged to spend « 
fortnight as a footman at Sir James Armstrone «. 

“There I knew I was not likely to meet any o! 
my friends, but I explained matters beforehand to 
those I did, for I knew who would be visiting there.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Irene. “And I gave you 
money.” 

He took the five notes from a pocket. 

“You gave me these as a memonto,” he sai, 
“and I shall keep them as a memento of tlic 
fortunate opportunity which enabled me to renter 
@ service to the most charming lady in th> worl. 
I shall keep them all my life.” 

Neither spoke for a few moments. 

“You have not been in the gardens lately,” hic 
said at length. ‘Wore you afraid of meectiny 
Barton ?” 

“I didn’t forget Barton,” replied Irene in low 
tones. ‘“I—I couldn’t. He saved my life you 
sec. 
“Do you know,” he said after a slight pause, 
“the gardens havo seemed very lonely ad dreary 
without you. I managed to bo there sev-.al days 
for a few minutes during my sorvice. The latter 


.is ended now, and I spent hours in the gardens on 


Sunday, yesterday, and to-day. But [ did not 
see you,” he concluded regretfully. 

‘“*T only went to see you,” he continued. “‘ Lile 
has scemed very different to me since I first saw 
you there.” 

Ireno felt her face and neck growing crimson, 
and she gazed steadfastly at her clasped hands in 
her lap, but he did not see them. 

He rested his hand on her arm. 

‘‘Trene,” he said, “I am poor. I am ten years 
older than you, but I love you, dear, [ love you. 
Is there any hope for me?” 

Sho did not speak, but her slim, gloved liand 
stole out and rested on his. 

“Trene,” he whispered gladly. 

For a wonderful moment he watcl.ei hor a3 :h 
lifted lec head and Icoked at him. Thoa he put 
his arms round her. 
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LONDON’S BIG SPLASH. 
L. SH 


About the Battleship “Thunderer”—to be 
Launched Next Wednesday (February 1st). 


Ar a quarter past three o'clock next Wednesday 
afternoon, when it will be high tide in the Thames, 
Mrs. Randall Davidson, the wife of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, will press a tiny button, and the 
Thunderer, Britain’s t super-Dreadnought, will 
take the water at Blackwall. 

She has been building there in the yard of the 
Thames Ironworks Company since January 13th, 
1910, and during the greater part of the time over 
3,000 men have been working upon her. 

Their wages bill has amounted to £6,000 a week, 
a golden flood for the people of Canning Town, in 
the midst of which this particular yard is situated. 
And now the result of it all is to be seen in this 
mighty ship. 

People come long distances just to stand under 
her bows, which project far out over the public 
roadway, and gaze upwards at her huge swelling 
sites. It is like looking up at the dome of St. 
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device shown in 
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shell of her, of course, is being launched. But this 
shell weighs close on 10,000 tons. 

Think of it—ten thousand tons of steel! And 
the click of a button no bigger than a sixpence will 
set her in motion. 


pipe 


From earliest dawn on the eventful day hundreds | one to hold 
of skilled shipwrights will be at work preparing for | bosepipe, and the 
the ‘big splash.” First of all, her keel, and the cia do 


slipway down which she will glide to the river, will 
be thickly coated with Russian tallow—ten tons 
of it. 

Then, as the tide rises round her stern, the 
hundreds of wooden props that support her will be 
gradually removed, until at last only one will 
remain. It is this final one that Mrs. Randall 
Davidson will knock away by posing the button. 
A weight will be released, which will drop down and 
send the prop flying, and immediately the battle- 
ship will begin to move. 

tt will be a great day for Canning Town, above 
the roofs of which the Thunderer’s huge hull now 
towers, like a giant amongst pigmies. 

Everybody will make holiday, and all who can, 
by hook or by crook, obtain passes will troop into 
the yard to witness the launch. But the passes are 
hard to get. 

Space is limited, and although stands have been 
built and inclosures railed off, for accommodating 
about 10,000 spectators, many more than this 
number of applications have already been received. 

““We must study first our workpeople—the men 
who built her,” said Mr. J. Worsfold, the Secretary 
of the Thames Ironworks Company, to Mr. P. 
Doubleyou the other day. “There are 3,000 of 
these, and as practically all of them will want to 
bring their wives along, or, failing them, their 
sweethearts, we are counting on 6,000 visitors from 
this one source alone.” 

Elaborate precautions are being taken to prevent 
any repetition of the terrible disaster that occurred 
when the battleship Albion was launched from the 
same yard in 1898. Then the backwash swept off 
their feet and into the river some 200 of the 
specit.tors, about forty of whom were drowned. 

On this occasion stout wooden barriers are being 
erected across all points giving direct access to the 
river banks, and policemen will be stationed in 
force to pgevent people from trespassing into the 
danger zone. 

When the battleship is once started down the 
slipway, nothing can be done by anybody to check 
or contro} her until she takes the water. They just 
have to let herrip. The stoutest cables, the biggest 
hawsers, would be snapped like packthread by her 
immense weight and bulk. 

But immediately she begins to come to rest on 
the broad bosom of the Thames the huge steel 
cables that tie her to the shore will be tautened up. 
and she will be bitted and bridled for the first time 
in her life. Then she will be towed down the river 
to Dagenham, where a 150-ton floating crane has 
been erected, with which to lift into her empty hull 
her guns, engines, machinery, and other internal 
fittings. 

When this has been done, instead of weighing 
10,000 tons, as now, she will weigh something like 
22,500 tons. Her cost will have been £2,000,000, 
and she will be a home for 1,000 men. 
og is expected to be ready for sea in March, 
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HOLDS THE HOISTING-GEAR. 
In many large warchouses where heavy packing cases 


and bales have to be lifted, 


the steel discs A and A on either side. 
handle B is turned these discs, which are studded with 
steel points, grip firmly into the wood, and a strong 
temporary hook is formed. 
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illusions to be seen at 
common picture is the airship rising rapidly in the 
clouds, but few know how this picture is 
The-airship really is a tiny model suspended on a 
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it is not always convenient 
to fix a hook 
in the beams 
of the roof for 
holding the 
hoisting-gear. 
In these cases 
the instru- 
ment shown in 
the  illustra- 
tion is used. 
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a U-shaped 
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stecl, which 
is placed 
across the 
beam, with 
When the 
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thread in front of 
a canvas-painted 
sheet to represent 
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HOW | STARTED MY SHOP. ; 


A Small Retailer Tells How He Opened a News- 
paper, Stationery and Tobacconist Business. 


Wat made me want to set up on my own? 
Well, you see, I'd had a regular job for nearly 
twenty vears—part of the time I was foreman— 
and as i'd managed to save a matter of a hundred 
pounds odd, I and the “ missis” thought it was 
time I began to take things easy a bit. Also. she 
wanted to help me; and that had a good lot to do 
with it. 

My capital being very small. I lad to choose some 
trade where I could start in a very small way. { 
chose the newspaper, stationery and tovacconist 
business. And one of the advantages of this was 
that it did not require any special knowledge 
beyond how to keep things neat and smart-looking 
in the shop. and get pally with the customers 60 as 
to turn “ chance trade ” into regular. 

Almost at the start I thought I’d struck a first - 
rate pitch in West London. I had the offer of a 
fine double-fronted shop with fittings, in a classy- 
looking neighbourhood for a very low rent, and 
one 5 aon occupation given free. 

I'd almost signed the contract. when the missis 
pointed out that there were lots of empty shops 
near by. 

I made inquiries and found that it was a “ dying 
neighbourhood,” and that all local trade was ina 
very bad way. If I'd started then T should not 
have lasted three months on my capital. 

Finally, I settled on this place here. which was 
then a new district just beginning to develop. 

I first wrote to all the wholesalers for their cala- 
logues, and as they all seemed to be * much of a 
muchness,” 1 went to one a friend recommended. 

When I told them what I'd come for I was shown 
into the principal's office. I felt a bit nervous at 
first, because my order seemed as if it. would only 
be a drop in the ocean, and that he'd grumble at 
my wasting his time. But I soon got over that, 
and laid my case before him. 

lle seemed a bit doubtful and asked a lot of 
questions about the neighbourhood. But when I 
told him that I intended to stick to my job and 
leave the shop to the missis until the business was 
on its legs, he brightened up and agreed to let me 
have £30 worth of stationery for £20 cash on 
condition that I should deal with him for my 
newspapers and pay the newsbill every week. 

Before I'd finished with the head of his stationery 
department (who took me and the missis out to 
tea and gave me lots of tips that afterwards came 
in useful) I agreed to pay another £5 down and 
have another £15 credit, making my order up to 
£15 in all. Even then I seemed to have missed 
i amount of things I ought to have had. 

then paid a visit to a tobacco firm ; and they 
wouldn't give me any credit at all to start with. 
tried another, but it was just the same. They 
advised us to start with a very small store, as 
tobacco is perishable and becomes dry and unsale- 
able if it, is kept in stock too long. So I paid £10 
and got £10 stock, with a lot of empty tins and 
dummy boxes of cigars and cigarettes thrown in for 
dressing the window. 

I found that the margin of profit in tobacco was 
less than on the stationery. On nearly every 
“line” of stationery I made a 50 per cent. gross 
profit. On the tobacco the profit was only 10 per 
cent. But, as the salesman pointed out, a man 
will use more tobacco than notépaper, and come 
oftener for it, so I didn’t worry. 

I shall never forget the day we opened. I was 
that flurried when the first customer walked in 
that I couldn't find the paper he wanted, and he 
walked out while I was still fumbling around. 

It was all work and precious little profit to start 
with. This is a working-class district, as you sce, 
and I had to get up every morning bar Sundays 
at five-thirty and send the boy out with papers 
to catch the “ early trade ’—that is, men on their 
way to work at six o'clock. 

We had a bit of a struggle the first year, hub 
before long I got the confidence of ny wholesalers 
and was able to expand a bit. 

Yes, it’s not a bad little business, but it would 
have shut up long ago if it hadn't been for the 
missis. 

“Ounce of honeydew and an Express ? Yes, 
sir. Thank you, sic! Good-day !” 


(Next week: “ Bousting the Business."’) 


e Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta St., London, W.C. 
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Stories of M. Briand, the French Premier, who 
is the Continual Target for Revolver Bullets, Stones, 
and Abuse, Hurled by His Political Enemies. 

Ir one is to judge by M. Briand’s experiences, 
the French Premiership is not a bed of roses, 

The other day he was “ potted” by a man with 
a revolver in the public gallery of the French 
Chamber; a few weeks ago he was violently assaulted 
by a Royalist in the Tuilleries Gardens; and a 
month or two earlier, at St. Chamond, he had to 
walk a considerable distance while several hundred 
of his political opponents threw stones at him. 

Also—-a mere trifle—a Spanish Anarchist, with a 
loaded revolver, was arrested while attempting to 
force his way into a banquet over which M. Briand 
was presiding. : 

He is cordially hated by his political opponents, 
and their aired | is due to the fact that at one time 
they were not his opponents. He has climbed into 
power by the Socialist ladder, and, now that he is 
no longer such a violent opponent of authority as 
he el | to be, his former friends take every oppor- 
tunity of annoying him. 

After a brilliant career at school and college, he 
entered the law and became qualified to plead. His 
first big case to bring him into notice as a thorough- 
going ‘Socialist was the defence of strikers ch 
with violating personal liberty and damaging 
property. He also defended Gustave Hervé, the 
great anti-patriot, when the latter was charged 
with sedition. 

This early work for the French Socialist Party 
carried him into Parliament. Here his eloquence 
goon made him a marked man, and, after holding 
one or two other appointments, he became Minister 
of Justice. 

He has now broken with official Socialism, and 
Jaures, the Socialist leader, once Briand’s intimate 
friend, is now his enemy. The Socialist payers 
splutter with fury at him, as witness this: “ The 
day when, fallen and despised, he picks up ‘ fag- 
ends’ in the streets of Paris, His Excellency Aristide 
Briand will think bitterly of all he has lost by weak- 
ness, by cowardice, for the empty enjoyment of 
passing powcr.” 

Another pin-prick : Some years ago, in his hard- 
up days, he was asked to represent a workmen’s 
union at a trades conference. He found himself 
unable to pay his railway fare, however, and a sum 
of thirty francs was raised by the union and given 
to him. When, years later, he became Premier, 
the union wrote demanding the return of the thirty 
francs, with interest up to date. 

A quaint little story was told of him during his 
term as Minister of Justice. 

In the course of his official duties he visited a 
little town in the south-east of France, famous as a 
watchmaking centre, and the local mayor gravely 

resented him with a magnificent watch. Now, 
Briand had heard something about this little 
town and the watch that was presented to every 
important personage who went there ; he had also 
heard that the watch was always retained by the 
mayor “to be put right,” and was never heard of 
ain. 

So when the mayor said: “If your excellency 
will permit, we will keep the watch for a few days 
. and regulate it!” M. Briand guessed what would 
happen. 

He thanked the mayor effusively, shook him 
gp by the hand, and declared that as he was 
a bit of a clocknmaker himself he would enjoy puttin; 
the watch in order ; and while he did 50, he Cowl 
his worship, he would think affectionately of the 
little town. And much more to the same éffect. 

The mayor, who had vely presented that 
same watch to every visitor of importance for 
years past, was very cross about it indeed. 

When he is tired of political worries, M. Briand 
slips off for a few days’ fishing, leaving no address. 
Last August he was lost for a week, and all France 
was scoured for him. A detective discovered him 
sitting placidly on a river bank, with his rod and 
tackle about him. 

The detective Spe not to recognise him, 
but gradually led the conversation round to the 
excitement caused in Paris by the Premier's dis- 
appearance. M. Briand looked suspicious. He 
had heard nothing about it, he said, but the 
detective assured him that M. Briand was urgently 
wanted on come matter of State, 

‘Vhey parted, and that evening the Premier 
returned to civilisation, 


You Know how to prove a lie je, nothing. 


BULU'S-EYE BRIAND. “ 


UR “KNOWLEDGE TESTS.” 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 9. 


(1) TAKING SILK. : ra 

The prize of 10s. 6d. for the best definition of the 
phrase, ss ee Silk.” has been awarded to B. Corbyn, 
50 St. John Street, Oxford, who sent the following : 

A Junior barrister ‘ takes silk” when he becomes 
a King's Counsel (or Leader), and is consequently 
entitled to wear a gown of silk instead of ‘ stuff. 
This giyes the Crown first call upon his services, and 
he cannot be engaged in any case alone, that is, with- 
out a “ Junior.’ 


(2) EATING HIS DINNERS. 


C. R. Waterer, Highfield. Northdown Avenue, Margate, 
was the winner of the half-gainea prize in this compe- 
tition with the following eeglanniot : ; 

Before a man can become a barrister he must reside 
at one of the Inns of Court for a certain pend. This 
residence need not be actual, but is rec’ ‘oned b , the 
number of dinners attended at the Inn, and this is 
what is meant by “ eating his dinners.” 


(3) THE RULE OF THREE. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. has been sent to C. O'Day, 67 
Church Street, Barrow-in-Furness, Lancs., who thus 
explained the above expression : 

The Rule of Three denotes the science of finding 
an unknown quantity when the unknown quantity 
bears a known relation to three given quantities, 
such as “as eight is to four so is twelve to——? ” 
The word “Proportion” is used by modern writers 
in place of the above phrase. 


(4) BUCKET SHOP. 7 

The ation of this term selected as the best was 
supplied by W. F. Crossland, 105 Burcot Road, Heeley, 
Sheffield, who wrote as follows : 

Bucket shop is the slang name for an “ outside on 
broker's office. The proprictor is not under the 
authority of the Stock Exchange, and there is often 
more than a suspicion that the business consists of 

ambling on market fluctuations rather than legitimate 
baying and selling shares on behalf of clients. 


(3) PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP, 

The prize of 10s. 6d. has been forwarded to H. R. 
Clyne, 25 Ackers Street, Marchester, whose definition 
was adjudged the best : - 

Platonic asia ape means a purely spiritual 
affection between the opposite sexes, having regard 
only to mental excellence and high personal worth. 


(6) IPSO FACTO. 

The winning attempt was contributed by J. C. 
Andrews, 4 Meadow Road, Loughton, Essex, who 
rgeives the prize of 10s. 6d. for the following : 

Ipso Facto translated means “ by this same fact.” 
It was first used Sng ae to explain that a 
quality not considered in the definition of a thing 
follows inseparably from it. An Anarchist is ipso 
facto a rebel since he acknowledges no established 
authority ; yet no definition would state this. 
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THIS WEEK’S CONTEST. 


You will often see, when reading a h or an 
article, that some word or phrase is used which, though 
easily understood by most, is not to be found in the 
dictionary. 

In our everyday conversation, too, we are in the 
habit of employing phrases which would cause us some 
little trouble to define properly ; 

You are probably familiar with every word in the 
following list. 

Nevertheless, we will fr half-a-guinea to readers 
who send in the best defin 
sense language of any one of the words or phrases : 


(1) Difference between Socialism and Anarchism. 
(2) The Missing Link. 

(3) Law of Entail. 

(4) Father of the Chapel. 

(5) The Seven Sleepers. 

(6) Horns «f a Dilemma. 


First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in an 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and at 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if le but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. : 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 18 Henrietta Street, London, 
Wee to arrive not later than Thursday, February 
2n . 


ition in ordinary, common- 


Lie=story, story =tale, tail=brush,—— - ow” 


WREK ENDING 
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Should Aliens Wear funder 


By Our CANTANKEROUS CRANK. 


CERTAINLY they should. Why not? 

For almost anything in the way of a hobliy or 
a luxury we have to take out a licence or pa; 1 
tax. Tobacco, alcoholic drinks, dogs, guns, moio:. 
ears, and motor-cycles are all taxed. Even mi!:!. 
mannered le who want to keep nothing mon: 
savage than a crest on their carriage, have to pay 
tl h the nose for it. But an alien can com: 
over here in the policeman-shooting season, an! 
bag as many constables as he pleases without evi 
taking out a pistol-licence if he is thoughiul 
enough to bring the weapon with him. 

The er ad has to foot the bill for Svco:- 
Guards, fire-brigades, extra police, and otlic 
targets, but how much does the alien contribu. 
towards his sport ? rae ene he buys hi- 
cartridges locally. The tradespeople who supply 
him with food are the sole benefactors. Probably 


-even the soap-merchant and the water-company 


make very little out of him. 

Now, why not make every alien take out « 
licence for himself and wear number plates ? 

I would charge five shillings for the platc.. 
lettering extra, and five shillings for the licence. 
which would be non-transferable and last a yeu". 
Every alien should have his thumb-print on hi- 
licence as a guarantee of good faith, and thi- 
would be duplicated at the place of issue. 

The alien would have to wear two plates, one 
forrard and one aft. The letters on them woul 
be not less than two inches high and one inch and 
a half broad. Both plates'‘would have to be illu- 
minated at night. 8 . 

Any alien obscuring his lettering, failing to 
illuminate it in the dark, or bog: unable to producc 
his licence when called upon to do so by the police. 
should be liable to a fine of not more than forty 
shillings for a first offence, nor more than six 
months’ imprisonment, followed by deportation, for 
a subsequent conviction. 

Another excellent idea would be to make every 
alien wear a collar. At present they seldom sport 
even the ordinary linen arrangement, preferring a 
rather doubtful handkerchief. What I am referring 
to is a steel collar, or a leather one with brass studs 
in it. . 

In this case, the alien would also be required to 
take out a licence for himself on the dog-licence 
principle. 

Years ago, when William the Conqueror sat on 
the throne, serfs were always provided with collars. 
riveted on to their necks. ese were engraved 
with some distinctive badge, signifying that the 
wearer belonged to Earl Fitzbattleaxe, or whoevei 
his owner might be.. We could replace this to-day 
with some such legend as: 

“ Paulovitch Kosmospolsky, alias Ivan Skofi- 
moff, alias Gory William, alias Arthur the Plumber. 
Licensed to reside in the H Division till (here follows 
date of expiration of licence).”” 

Every time an alien was convicted of any offence 
his licence would be indorsed, and a distinctive 
mark added to his number plate or his collar. Two 
such indorsements would insure cancellation of the 
licence and ation of the alien. 

If either of my su; ions were adopted. how 
much simpler would be the task of the police in 
the event of a crime being committed by one ol 
our alien guests. Imagine that‘a political refugce. 
in a moment of haste, has murdered Its landlady. 
What happens? ; 

A notice is at once issued by Scotland Yard : 

“Murder! Wanted:. Pauloyitch Kosmopolsky 
alias, etc. Registration’ mark, | L.B. 5087624. 
— to reside in the H. Division till July 14th, 

911.” 

Or, in the case of the collar system : 

“Wanted, etc. Collar numbered 496H.” 

All the police would need to do would be to keep 
their eyes open for a man wearing the number 
L.B. 5087624. There would be no mistake as to 
identity. If Paulovitch left off his tin chest- 
preserver there would always be his thumb-print to 
go by, and, anyhow, a person of foreign appearance 
minus registration plates would be arrested on 
sight. The same holds good with the collar idea. 

Aliens of established character might be supplied 
with special plates or collars, signifying that they 
were men of blameless character. ese would be 
a splendid testimonial in the event of their applying 
for a situation of trust. 
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Week BXDING 
Fes. 2, 1911. 


yoU AND A FRIEND 
ARE INVITED 


TO VIEW THE ENGLISH CUP FINAL. 


' OUR INVITATION INCLUDES 

| Free return railway ticket from any 

| part of the United Kingdom to London. 
Hot breakfast. 

| A arive in a char-a-banc round London. 
Hot dinner at twelve o'clock. 

| A drive to the Crystal Palace. 
Admission to the Palace. 

| Five-shilling seat in the Grand Stand 

: to witness the match. 
A drive back from 


to London. 
Substantial tea. 


the Crystal Palace 


nnn ee 

The Ergish Cup-tie Final takes place at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday, April 22nd, and we are selecting 10) 
readers to view this the most famous football match of 
the season and, as we have stated above, we are not only 
arranging for the admission of these P.W. readers to the 
Palace grounds, but are also Bearing the full expense of 
their visit to London. 

Yon may he one of these fortunate readers. 

To male the trip as jolly as possible ond to insure that 
you have company, which you will enjoy, we have divided 
the tickets into pairs and are 

AWARDING THE TICKETS IN COUPLES. 

This means that if you want to go and see the Cup 
Final free of. charge, you have only to find a friend who 
would like to go with you, and if you win, the expenses of 
both will be paid, and you can travel down together, spend 
the day in London together, and go back together. 

Even if you do not want to see the match yourself, you 
cau come to London and do what you like until the time 
to return. 

WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

We are selecting the reiders to view the Cup-tie Fina} 
by means of our Fcotball Headers Competition. 

In this week’s contest we give you the name of the 
popular football c!ub, West Ham Unitep, and we wish 

ou to make a phrase or sentence of three words, the 
initials of which must be W E S, the first three letters 
of the name West Ham United. You may use these thrae 
lettera in any order you like if it will help you to make a 
better sentence or phrase. 

It ia this sentence or phrase that is called a ‘* Football 
Header.”’ 

Here is an example, which must not be used, which 
stows at a glance how to make ‘ Football Headers’? : 
WESt Ham United -Supporters Bacourage Willingly. 

When you have made your “‘ Foottall Header,’’ which 
can be either ser'018 or humorous, write it down ia the 
space provided on the entry-form, and sign your name 
underneat’:. ‘Then ask the friend whom you wish to go 
with you tothe Cup Final to sign hia or her name and 
address benenth yours. 

Six free ticke!s—three paira—are offered this weck for 
the best Football Headers, and the number will be increased 
from time to time until the hundred have been allotted. 


Result of Football Headers No. h Sid 

In Footla'l Headers No. 8 the attempts selected as 
the best, together with the names of the senders, were as 
follows : 

SWInvon: It Worries “ Stars.” 

Sent by J. F. McManon, 121 Villas Road, Plumstead ; 

who nominated F. J. McManon of same address. 
SWINDON: Suagests ‘Iron Ways.” 

Sent by Artutr EB. Paicr, 2 Wordsworth Avenue, 

Cardiff; who nominated b. H. Price of same address. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. When yon have filled up the entry form, get your 
friend to sign it, then cut it out. and place it in an 
envelops addreascd to tho Editor of Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other communication 
to be incloge'l. : 

2, Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football Headers No. 6”’ in 
the top left-hand corner, and as your attempt to arrive 
not later than first post Thursday, February 2nd 

3. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts con- 
sidered the best. After these have been se lected a 
free invitation to view the English Cup Final will be sent 
tothe six readers whose names appear on the three winning 
entry forms. 

4. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

5. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


ENTRY FORM. ‘“ FOOTBALL HEADERS " No. 6. 
(Write your three words clearly in ink.) 


——LZrush=kEroom, brougham =carriase, carriage =trap, 
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£250 A WEEK 


Offered in 


FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION. 


_ Many tens of thousands of our readers take a koen 
interest in Association Footuall, aud we have therefore 
d-vised this Competition with the purpose of enabling 
them to put their knowledge tv good acco int. ‘The prize 
offered is £250, and the task set enables competitors to 
display their skill in following up football, and also fosters 
their interest in the game. 

You may submit one coupon on'y, but different members 
of one family may inclose their entry forms for the same 
competition in the same envelope. No otuer communi- 
cation must be inclosed. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, 
we recommend Tuk LoNpoN Mornine Leaver Penny 
Football Annual, in which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, 
and last season's matches. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. The names of the teams whic you believe will losa 
must be crossed out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the err one with bis own nome antl 
address in ink, here you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 


2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
lace it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
EARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Streot, London, 

W.C. Mark your envelope “ FootbaLt No. 18," in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. All 
attompts must arrive not later than first post I riday, 
February 3rd. 


3. Only one coupon can be accepte! from each reader. 


4. The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 


5. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to tho competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct resulta. Inthe event of a 
tie the prize will bo divided, and in the event of two or 
moro matches not being played the £250 will not be 
awarded. 

6. The Faditor will accopt no responsibility in regard to the 


loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, and 
proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. 


7. The Editor does not assume any responsibility for any 
alterations that may b2 made in the fixtures given. 

8. No correspondence will te entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter only on this understanding. 
CRRA RR eee ee eee 


aan TRIPLETS.= 


TRIPLETS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 
To make a ‘Triplet’? you take any cne of the three 
hrases of three wordsgiven in the next column and add to 
it three additional words which begin with the same let‘ers 
as the words of the phrase you have chosen. These initial 
letters may be used in any order you like, and the words you 
think out should have some bearing on the phrase selected. 
It is the three words you add that are called a ‘‘ Triplet.” 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualified. ‘Two Triplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any number of entry 
forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
panied by a postal order for 6d. 

2, When you hace filled up the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a postal order for sizpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed tu the Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other communica- 
tions must be inclosed. 

3. Mark your e:velope “Triplets No. 33" in the top 
left-hand corner. 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
February 2nd. 

6. Everyone a sbete ge send x atal pris ed Lan 
with the entry form. e P.O. must be made payable 

‘ °C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and mast be crossed 

“& Co.” in the manner shown in this 
example. The number must be written in the 
. space provided on the entry form. Where 
one P.O. of higher value is sent to cover 
more than one entry form, the number of this 
P.O. must be written on each entry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per 
cent.), three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders 
of the ten Triplets which are considered to be the best 
by the adjudicators, by who:n originality of ilea will be 
taken into consideration. If there are more senders than 
one of a Triplet thus selected by the adjudicators, a tenth 
part of this three-fourths will be divided emongst all 
such senders. . a 

7, The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
hy the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 
show merit. 


trap=gin, gin=sririt, spirit =ghost, ghost= nothing. 


Pearson's Football Contest 
No. 18. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Feb. 4th. 


Cross out which you cousider will be the losing club. 
a draw dou't cross out eitier. 


West Ham United vv Preston North End 


For 


Swindon v Woolwich Arsenal 
Crewe Alexandra v Grimsby 
Burnley v Barnsley 
? Wolverhampton W.  v Manchester City 
Darlington v Bradford 
Bradford City v Norwich City 
Everton v Liverpool 
Manchester Unit-d =v Aston Villa 
Derby County v West Bromwich A. 
Blackburn Rovers v Tottenham Hotspur 
Brighton and Hove vv Coventry City 
Middlesbrough v Leicester Fosse 
Huddersfield Town v Stockport County 
Southampton v Exeter 
New Brompton v Portsmouth 
Bir v Leeds City 
Millwall v Luton 
The above matches tale place on the ground of the first-named. 
I agree to abide by the decision published in 
«* Pearson’s Weekly "’ and to accept it as final. and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 
Signature i.cceccccsececrcsersesenseeserenes seewsipwananagees 
Address..c.sseeess Sige we Neeiiese oie paicdtinvensaddinedsinescdsaanees 
Scaeiesi/deitbnnstonincee Neue Gee are er re -¢ 
4 


PRR PRE OOoOoe> 
CUI OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
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RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST No. 15. 

Tur prize of £25 has been divided by the following, 
each of whom had only one result incorrect : 

C. E. Hancock, 22 Earp Street, Garston, Liverpool, 

Mra. Meadow, Moss Side, Formby, Liverpool. 

W. Mee, 104 Selwyn Street, Leigh, Lanes. 

J. Feil, 31 Claylands Road, S.W. 


LRARRAR RES 


YOU MAY WIN 
eo THIS TIME. 


8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of uny attempt submitted 
9, Ne correspondence will be entered into in connec- 
tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ign red. 
10. The published decision is final, and competitors 
may only enter on this understanding. 
The three phrases from which you are 
Triplets are as follows: 
Qoixa To ScHoor: 
Lost Cat Wats: 
Farure Starts GARDESING 
Example, not to be used, showing how to make T siplets: 
Phrase: FatTuER Starts GARDENING. 
Example: Srrctators Gossir Faceriousiy. 
Result of Triplets No. 30 appeirs on Page 3 of Red 
Cover. 
ENTRY FORM. 


invited to make 


TRIPLETS No. 33. 


2 Now of Postal Order sou.cvssvssssissesseseeen seal ‘ 
Sanne 
Phrase Selected w..cececcie enaateeeeai vessuauemeeds 
Triplet .sccseccceeee ésiains aby we 0 aawaensies sindlaine BASS > 
Phrase Selected cscs s saneab estes ateee ; 
Triplet Q 


I agree to abide by the dechion published in § 
“+ Pearson’s Weekly,” and to accept it as final, 
and I enter only on this understanding, and I 
agree to abide by the printed conditions. 


eee verereeereere Pree TRC eeereee eee 


WARANINYV CARR RRR neem? 


My Nofebook 


WHO IS THE BETTER LIAR— “Ts it 
MAN OR WOMAN? possible for 
een eae a man and 


of time 


woman to live together for any le 
ies to the 


without each of them telling little 
other?” asks a co! ent. 

I don’t think so. It was David who said “ all 
men are liars.” He couldn't ~~ meant they 
st lying once they were married ; anyhow, he 
a d this, bat hs might have added that 
married men have opportunities thrust upon them. 

Nine times out of ten when a man is asked why 
he stays out so late he won't tell the whole truth, 
and sometimes not any of it. . 

When a woman lies she can generally do it 
calmly and convincingly and will brazen the thing 
out. With a man, he either overdoes it or hesitates. 
Me gets caught in any case, even it his wife for the 
sake of peace doesn’t say that she sees through him. 
No man should be 80 foolish as to suppose that a 
woman believes everything he says. Still, there 
are women who give serious consideration to the 
statements of fortune-tellers, and perhaps that’s 
why husbands go on taking chances. 

Most men are such unconvincing liars that it 
isn’t worth their while to attempt the impossible. 
They only go on piling up future agony against 
themselves. 

The first domestic untruth was no doubt uttered 
in the Garden of Eden, and few of the descendants 
of our first parents have been out of the business 
since. 

Of course, 8 good deal of this prevarication goes 
on unthinkingly and carelessly, without any intent 
to really dereud or hurt. With the man it is 
usually over his business affairs. He has some- 
thing to keep back for the present because things 


are going to be all right by-and-by, 80 why worry | It 


his wife with the truth when he can keep her easy- 
minded with a lie and himeelf out of a nagging ? 

It’s an unsound policy. The man in business 
trouble should make the wife his first confidant. 
She has to share the burden of his disasters, and 
very often, with timely warning, is able to avert 
them. 

But few men consider that ao lie of this kind 
counts. Rather that they have done a virtuous 
act. With a woman a lie is a sin; with a man, an 
act of policy. 


A NEW GAME FOR HUSBANDS. | THE man 

who wants 
to keep happily married should try to cultivate 
the faculty of intelligent observation. Every 
now and again he should have a careful look at 
his wife and concentrate in his mind what she is 
wearing. - 

At first sight this may seem a trivial thing to 
write about. Really it is most important. 

When a woman wears a new hat or a new blouse 
or skirt for the first time she expects, and hopes, 
it will be admired. At the very least she wants it 
to be noticed. 

AS a general rule, only one man in a hundred 
knows that his wife is wearing something new and 
noticeable until his attention is drawn to it by her 
sulks and snubs. 

If it is a truism, which perhaps it is, that women 
dress not so much to please themselves as to worry 
other women, it is equally true that women expect 
the first note of observation from their husbands. 
It can be taken as a further truism that man will 
get into some degree of hot water every time if he 

oesn’t so notice things. 

I know a man who is in the habit of doing up 
his wife’s blouse at the back, because she cannot 
reach round there to do it herself, and I have 
heard him say when he has come to some new 
sort of fastening that was unfamiliar to him: 
‘“* Why this is a new blouse you've got on?” 

Such an idiotic remark dries up woman's love and 
spoils her evening. 

It’s equally bad when the fool-man says: 
“* Why, this is new!’ when it isn’t. 

T knew another man, a good and a wise man, one 
who ought to have gone about with a halo on his 
head instead of a hat, if ever man did—who had 
got the vanity and the happiness of his wife down 
to a very fine point, fried 

Now and again when she was out, and he was 
waiting lonely at home, he would ramble through 
her wardrobe and commit to memory everything 
she possessed, 


Skirts were z . 
Blouses he wo on the dressmaking 
“ dummy ” and practise aatening thers with expedi- 
tion and a f from dirty thumbmarks. And 
because he learned to do this by and in 
solitude his wife never heard him sigh or mutter 
cuss-words behind her back, and so thought him 
& ter saint than he really was. 

‘ats were his hobby. He knew the raphy 
and the gardening of every one of them. he had 
ever been allowed, which he wasn't, to & and 
fetch one of his wife’s hate for her, he would pretty 
well have done it with his eyes shut. . 

I have said this was a good and a wise man. 
What a pity there are so few of them! 
Petgsr KeEaky. 


EXIT AN EDITOR. . 

A yew weeks ago a fine, fat goose arrived at 
the offices of a certain newspaper. The sub-editors 
were about to raffle it when the “ chief” walked in, 
and settled matters by sending it home with 
instructions to cook it for dinner. The goose 
was demolished. . 

The following morning the editor received the 
following letter : 

“Dear Editor,—Yesterday I forwarded to you 
a goose, and there has been a dispute between 
my friends and myself. What we want to know 
is this: What did the bird die of ?” 

On the next day the editorial chair was vacant. 


Parent: “Did you break this window, 
George ?” 

George : ‘‘ Well, I helped.” 

Parent: ‘‘ Helped ? How helped ?” 

George: “It was a ball that broke it, but I 


threw the ball.” 


“So they have decided to put down betting 
altogether, eh ?” 
“Yes, and I shall be delighted when they succeed. 
is a detestable evil.” 
“But, my dear sir, I say they can't do it! ” 
“Oh, yes, they can! I'll bet you ten pounds 
they do.” 


ms xc1I0 “Ww 
FOR EIMERICKS. 


Bexow yon will find a five-line verze in which the lact 
three syllables of the first, second, and fifth lines are 
missing. What we wish you to do is to complete these 
three lines so that they rhyme with each other and make 
up a Limer:ck. 

The winning Limni:k in Cont.st No. 10 publishe1 
below will show you how we wish you to complete the 
Limerick. : 

The words or syllables underlined show the additions 
made by the competito: to complete the verse. 

‘This is an absolutely free competition. 

‘The versa which we wish you to com let: is as follows : 


A braw Scotsman who lived.....i.0 
Once to London town came 
As he started to play 
On his bag-pipes, they say, 
All the Cockneys who heard .......04 ° 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
ae You are at liberty to use any rhyming word you 
ike. 

2. In completing each line you must not add more 
than three syllables. 

8. Write your completed Limerick ou a postcard, and 
address it to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

4. Mark your postcard ‘‘ Scot ”’ in the top left-hand 
corner. Attempts must arrive not later thau Thursday, 
February 2nd. 

5. ‘To the sender of the attempt considered the be:t a 
prize of £5 will le awarded. In the event of atie this 
sum will be divided. In addition, tn cousol.tion gifts of 
10s. each will be awarce to the competitors whose efforts 
come next in merit, 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 10. 

TLe following are the winners of the Thermos Flasks in 
Co::test No. 10: 

F, Al'en, 33 Oxford &t., Derty; F. P. Christian, 
Tynejla'e, Ley'on; Miss E. R. Atkins, 22 Blackhea'k 
Rd.; J. A. Grove, Fentham Rd., Handsworth; J. Hill, 
The Bank, Loo2; Mrs. Hill, 8 Moant Collyer Ave., 
Telfast; J. Neville, 82 Catherine St., Coventry; Mrs. 
Qatl y, Butler St., Harrow; C. W. Pa'mer, 16 High 
St , Goda'ming; J. Shaw, 29 Wallfield Place, Aberceen. 

One of the winn'ng a tempts was as follows; 

At a party one nizht, so it seems 
Little Jones, like a fop, Teachet extremes; 
As they played Bl ndman’s Buff, 
He got into a huff, 
When he found that the rest called bim ‘‘ Jeames!”’ 


On this rrinciple I want yeu to rrove that a Cabinet Minister fe a ‘Bath Bun, 


Wese exome 
Fes. 2, 191), 


SPORTING SWIPPETS. 


Some Special Pars About All Sorts of Spcris 
and Pastimes. 

Two airmen in Geneva have becn making ©)... 

ments with a ‘“ hydro-aeroplane” with the objci 

rising into the air from the surface of the water. 


Ar a certain country sports meeting the stiri. 
pistol broke down, and races were started by a I: « 
on the big drum. Flying starts and fast times i: ij. 
sprints naturally followed, becaus> comperii - 
started the instant the drum-stick Eezan to cc + 


Mr. Gren Curtiss, the well-known flying-min, 
recently stated that exhibition flying is dying ov, 
and that aviation meetings in the near future wo) | 
consist solely of acroplane racing. 


ATHREE-WREELED motor-car to hold a number 
reop'e is being experimented with by a well-krow) 
manufacturer. The single wheel is in the rear of 11... 
car, and it is claimed that this arrangement will doa... 
with skidding. 


Tus season, and for the first time, profession 
clubs are permitted by the Football Association 1, 
offer their players a bonus of £2 per man for winning 
their way into the second round of the cup. 


One of the cyclists in the recent New York six-iov 
race rode for several hours with a broken collar-beu-. 
Being unable to exert pressure with his arms wlici 
sprinting became necessary, his body was roped to <u 
handle-bars. 


ProroGRarHERS in some foreign countries are fui- 
bidden to take photographs of race meetings, a: 1! 
decision of the judges are sometimes so faulty that 
they would scarcely be upheld by the camera. 


Husert Latnam, the well-known flyer, reccn'ly 
went duck hunting in his monoplane. Circling «+11 
a cluster of these birds he shot several with a duui!:- 
barrelled shot , whilst others he pursued out :9 
sca and dispatched them. 


One of the new rules which are to govern all boxins 
contests in Philadelphia, U.S.A., is that the ring mi~i 
extend at least a yard beyond the ropes, ani | 
covered completely to the extreme edge of tne platio: 
with a mat or ding made of some flexible materi. 


Amona the horses who are entered for the City «' 
Suburban race in the spring is Dean Swift. ‘ii:- 
veteran animal has taken in this race seven tin ~ 
already, has won twice, second twice, on ts» 
gia came third, and once finished in the fit» 
place. 


Victor TRUMPER’s score of 214 runs in the T~ 
Match between Australia and South Africa i; i. 
highest score ever compiled in a Test Match by «1 
Australian. But R. E. Foster, playing for Englani «: 
Sydney some years ago, made the huge score of -»/ 
runs. 


Tux next Olympic Games arc to be held at Stockh:o'™ 
in 1912, and many new features will be introduc’. 
One which is causing a etir among athletes i « 
championship offered for the most ambidext:oi- 
sportsman. 

CLARENCE WEBER, the strong man, recently lifi: | 
a six-foot bar-bell loaded to the weight of 231; !b-. 
or the weight of a pony, from the floor to his shorild 
with one bend only, and retained it at the chest i 
ten seconds. The feat was witnessed and cert:lic! 


to by eight people. 


A LaRcE number of King George's young hor-:: 
are unnamed, but one of -his most promising cvi'* 
is called Dorando, owing to the fact that it was bei 
shortly after the famous Italian runner made |i- 
plucky attempt at the Stadium to win the Marathon 
race. The horse was named in honour of the Italic 
by the late King Edward. - 


Mr. Morsant, who was recently dashed to death 
in an aeroplane, had many narrow escapes from 
death axing his flying career, and on one occasion bh 
flew to such an altitude that his engine froze am! 
refused to work, and it was not until he had glided down 
into warmer atmosphere that he managed to stait 1! 
in time to prevent disaster. 


Our Colonial cousins are, if anything, more up-to- 
date than our own sporting authorities in the organi- 
sation of race meetings. Their latest innovation is 
semaphore pole, which is placed in a conspicuou~ 
position on the racecourses, and upon which a yellow 
arm is raised when a doctor is needed, a green one when 
a protest has been entered, and @ red one to aignify 
that the winner has been weighed in all right. 


> 


W.-M. Ed Aco oie») i = ee | 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes, 2, 1911. 
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About the Abuses of Sabbath Day Entertainments 
at Music-halls. 


(The writer of iis article is a well-known music- 
hall comedian, who, for obvious reasons, prefers not 
to disclose his identity.) ‘ 


Tuere is no need to discuss religious objections 
to Sunday amusements. 

Many good people still object to them in any 
shape or form, but nowadays the majority of the 
yablic are more tolerant. 

Thousands and thousands of hard-working men 
and women get no real chance of recreation during 
the week, and Sunday entertainments méet their 
needs. 

Moreover, the Sunday entertainment does much 
good in the way of keeping people out of public 
houses an:l providing a place where lads and girls 
can go and enjoy themselves instead of wandering 
aimlessly about the streets. 

So far so good, but unfortunately the Sunday 
entertainment is often provided at the expense of 
the performers, and grave abuses have grown up 
around the Sunday “ show.” 


FOR CHARITY ONLY. 


In London at least Sunday entertainments are 
controlled by the London County Council, which 
has issued various regulations concerning them. 

The most important of these laws is that 
Sunday entertainments shail be given only in aid 
of charity. This rule has lately been extended to 
picture theatres, which formerly traded for gain on 
Sunday as on other days; that the proprietor or 
manager of the place where the entertainment is 
given shall have nothing to do with engaging 


ee tt itt 


OOOO eeeereGocoe5uec ee eeeee™w 
INVENTIONS FOR ALL. 


Our cartoonist very kindly suggests a few inventions for 1911. 
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artistes and staff; and, lastly, that no pressure 
shall be put on any performer to work on Sunday. 
If these rules were strictly observed we should have 
nothing to complain of, but unfortunately they 
are consistently evaded, with the result that 
artistes and others not only are practically forced 
to work on Sunday, but they have to give their 
services for nothing, 

The way it is done, and we are “done” is as 
follows: The manager of a music-hall goes to a 
charity and says he would like to give a Sunday 
concert in aid of their funds. 

Naturally the charity people are delighted, and 
they accept the offer. ‘Well, now,” says the 
manager. “ according to the London County Council 
regulations you ought to ‘run’ this show, engage 
and pay the performers, stage hands. attendants, 
keep the accounts, and so on, and, if you like to 
do it, well and good. But of course you have had 
no experience of this sort of thing, and you'll find 
; itan awful lot of trouble. Now, I'll tell you what. 
| You sign the papers and guarantees required by 

the London County Council, and Ill ‘run’ the 
| whole show for you. You'll have no trouble at all, 

beyond giving me a receipt for a nice fat cheque 
| when it’s over.” 


ARTISTES DAREN'T REFUSE. 

The charity people want money badly, or perhaps 
they are not very scrupulous, and they agree, and 
so, in defiance of the London County Council 
regulations, the manager gets the whole affair into 
his own hands. 

Then he goes to the artistes already under con- 
tract to him, and “ writes”? them to take part in 
the Sunday entertainment—for nothing, or next 
door to it. Most of them dare not refuse, for they 
know that if they do their chance of a return 
engagement is exceedingly small. 

Or perhaps an artiste comes along seeking an 
engagement, only to find that a condition to getting 
it is a free “‘ show ” on Sunday. 

Here is a case in point: A certain well-known 
manager owns two seaside halls—one at Shelltown, 
the other at the neighbouring resort of Shrimpton- 
on-Sea. 
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At Shel!town, Sunday concerts are permitted, at 
Shrimpton-on-Sea, they are not. 

An artiste applics for an engagement at the 
Shrimpton-on-Sea hall, and asks £32 a week. 

“All right,” savs the manager, ‘I'll give you 
£12, to include the Sunday concert at Shelltown.” IE 
tho artiste refuses or asks for more, he loses tie 
engagement, and thus he is practically forced to 
give seven days’ work for six days’ pay. 

And so with stage hands and ethers, pressure ts 
put on them to wor! on Sunday, and, worse still, 
to work for nothing. 


THE L.C.C. IS HOODWINKED. 

If a man likes to sacrifice his Sunday, that is his 
own look-out, but music-hall artistes need a weekly 
day of rest as muci: as anyone, and it is a ot 
shame and scandal that they should be swindle 
and sweated out of it. 

The London County Council say that the whole 

profit of a Sunday entertainment must go to 
charity. ; 
Well, if it did, I daresay many of us would be 
delighted occasionally to give our services in aid 
of a good cause, but we know perfectly well that 
in most cases a large slice of the profits remain in 
the manager’s pocket. 

There is the Sunday Defence Commiitee, and it 
! does gocd work. The London County Council, too, 
i docs its best to enforce its regulations, but it is not 
| up to all the * tricks of the trade,” and its officials 
; are often hoodwinked. 

What is wanted is a joint-committce of London 
County Council officials and prominent music-hall 
| artistes to control all Sunday entertainments, and 
i thus to stamp out the swindling and sweating 
| abuses with which they fairly bristle. 


—_———_ -—— -————- —— 


ee 
We hear the Tear has been inquiring : 

Shall we do it nowikofi, or waitski till Martinovitch 
comeski? 

“LittLe boy,” said the old gentleman to tho 
newsboy who was carrying a very largo load, 
“don’t all those papers tire you ?” 

“ Bless yer, no. sir!” replied the youngster. “TI 
never reads ’em !” 


werner 


arrivals into 
[the stalls 


4 La 
Compulsory cow- 
catchers for “prams; 
to knock dawdling 


strians away 


without Inyur 


ee 
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Labour tightened 


eat 
No more hring tube journeys} For domestics, ~ 


Hoo!s overcoat for strap= 


Combination roller 
skate a 


sweeper. 


I will give five P.W. Matchsboxes for the beet attempts. 


Mart postcards “Bun.” 


Self -raising boots. Very 
puaerul for coming Coro- 
nation crowas. 


——, 


\ - 


a 

T Ratway Booking Office trap o 
. for vores who ask silly 

| questions at pusy times 


(See vaze 456.) 
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NEW SERIES OF REAL LIFE STORIES. 
%_ Plicemen’s 
> | im fe peavest 
im Deeds 


@ 
No. IV.—The Bomb in the Crypt. 


WELL-DRESSED crowds thronged the Palace of 


Westminster on the afternoon of Janu 24th, 


1885, for it was Saturday, the one day in the week 
to the two 
Houses of Parliament and to the many “side 
shows” that are to be found within these at other 


when sightseers are freely admit 


times jealously-guarded precincts. 

Westminster Hall was especially full. Country 
cousins were being conducted round by Cockney 
friends and relatives. Before each one of the 
many beautifyl marble statues of our kings and 

ueens that adorn the noble apartment was gathered 
little groups of chattering spectators. Others stood 
stock still in the middle of the floor, and with necks 
craned back gazed upwards admiringly at the 
ancient oaken ceiling with its wonderful medieval 


a a . 
Suddenly there was a strange commotion. 


“FLY FOR YOUR LIVES!” 


What was it? None quite knew. A white- 
faced youth rushed frantically up from the crypt 
in the far corner, and fled panting down the centre 
of the hall towards the main exit, shouting in- 
coherent words as he ran. A terrified girl followed 
hard on his heels, hatless, dishevelled, screaming 
hysterically. 

For a few seconds the mob of sightseers remained 
passive, following wonderingly with their eyes the 
‘two fleeing figures. 

Then came a command, shouted hoarsely by 
someone from somewhere : 

“ Fly, fly for your lives!” 

And the crowd, without in the least knowing 
why, obeyed. 

In less time than it takes to tell it the great hall 
was empty of sightseers, and only the blue-coated 
policemen on duty were left. 

These ran mostly towards the crypt, whence at 
this moment another policeman was seen emerging. 

He carried something in his hands—a big, 
round object that sizzled and hissed, and leit 
behind it a trail of pungent, evil-smelling blue 
vapour, as he ran with it down the centre of the 
floor. 

“Back, back!’ he cried to his comrades, who 
came running to aid him. ‘‘ Don’t come near me. 
It’s dynamite. A bomb!” 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when: 

Bang / 

It was as if a volcano had opened suddenly from 
bencath the marble pavement of that nobie hall. 
Indeed, there was an actual crater, deep and wide 
and round, where the deadly explosive had spent 
part of its force in a downward direction. 

And huddled in a heap at the bottom of the 
awful pit was a blackened, bleeding figure of a 
snan-Polioe, Constable Cole, who was holding the 
bomb when it exploded. 


SCORCHED FROM HEAD TO FOOT. 


Quickly his comrades climbed down to his aid, 
tenderly he was lifted out of the reeking chasm, 
and laid on an improvised couch of great-coats and 
policemen’s ca He still breathed, marvellous 
to relate, but it did not need the trained eye of a 
doctor to see at once that his injuries were of the 
gravest possible character. His chest was smashed 
in; he was scorched from head to foot by the 
terrible blast, and there were many minor wounds 
in various parts of his body. 

To add to the confusion, just at this moment 
there was a second terrific explosion, the result of 
another bomb having been deposited in the House 
of Commons near by. But this one did no damage 
to life or limb, tor all the visitors had fled panic- 
stricken from the chamber when the report of the 
first one had echoed through the building. 

Police reinforcements were soon hurried to the 
spot from all over London, a cordon was drawn 
round the neighbourhood, and it then became 
possible to ascertain exactly what had happened. 

Irish-American Fenians, it was found, had 
deposited two powerful dynamite infernal machines 
inside the building, the one in the House of Commons 


I want to Know “Why ie 


March 26th. Westminster Hall was decked with 
crinson and gold as for some great festival, and on 
a dais beneath a canopy. erected on the very spot 
where the explosion had taken place, was P.C. Cole, 
wan of face and shrunken of figure, but radiantly 
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behind the Speaker's chair, the other in the crypt 


under Westminster Hall. Both were timed to 


explode at the same instant, and doubtless would 


have done so had they been left alone, when the 
resultant loss of life would certainly have been 


very great. 


Luckily a youth and his sweetheart, venturing 


down into the crypt at the crucial moment, saw 


the bomb with its smoking fuse, and rushed up the 


steps into the hall in wild alarm. P.C. Cole 
happened to be near the top of the steps, and, 
catching the one word ‘‘ Dynamite,” gas ed out 
by the Jad as he ran by, realised at once what was 
the matter. 

Like a flash there came to his mind the awful 


results that must cnsue if the explosion were allowed 


to take place in the confined, under round crypt, 
beneath the hall. “It will wrec 


the steps, and seized the deadly thing. 
WELL WORTH THE V.C. 


It was a supremely gallant action. Many & 


soldier and sailor has earned his V.C. for Jess—much 
lees, for to pick up a live shell, and throw it over- 


board from the deck of a ship, or outside the 


entrenchments of a fort, is obviously a far less 
risky proceeding than that carried out by P.C. Cole, 
who had to venture down into a dimly-lit stone 
vault, lift the bomb in his arms, and then carry it 
up and out into the open air. 

His intention was to run with it into Palace Yard, 
where it would have done comparatively little 
harm ; but, as we have seen, it exploded before he 
had time to carry out his design in full. ; 

That the brave officer escaped with his life is 
little short of a miracle, for in addition to the huge 
crater-like pit that the dynamite blasted out of 
the solid marble floor and concrete foundations, 
many heavy statucs at quite a distance from the 
spot were overturned and injured, and massive 
iron railings and huge beams were broken and 
bent and splintered into all sorts of strange shapes. 

One curious result of the explosive blast was to 


shake down from the great oaken roof enormous 


quantities of dust, the accumulation of centurics. 
This formed at first a thick, impenetrable cloud, 
rendering the interior of the hall almost as dark as 
night. Afterwards, it slowly settled to the floor, 


where, in combination. with the powdered glass 


from the shattered windows, it made a layer several 
inches in depth. 
P.C. COLE'S REWARD. 
P.C. Cole woke to consciousness next morning to 


find that all England was ringing with praise of 
him. The Home Secretary was waiting by his 
bedside with a special message of sympathy and 
congratulation from Queen Victoria. The Chief 
Commissioner of Police was there with the warrant 
for his promotion to sergeant ready made out and 
signed. * 


The fitting finale came two months later, on 


happy notwithstanding. 

A brilliant company had gathered to do him 
honour. There was the Prime Minister, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and his family. There were pecrs and 

resses innumerable, and more than three 
undred privy councillors, cabinet-ministers, and 
private members of the House of Commons. 

The gallant policeman had been called up to 
receive his reward for what the Home Secretary, 
in the speech which he made upon the occasion, 
very properly described as ‘ta deed as brave as 
any ever performed by mortal man.” 

And the reward was worthy of the deed. First 
the Albert Medal was pinned to the breast of his 
brand-new tunic, decorated for the first time with 
his sergeant’s stripes. Then the Prime Minister 
handed him a magnificent gold watch and chain 
and a purse containing over one hundred sovereigns, 
the gift of the members of the House of Commons. 

A present of £50 from Queen Victoria was next 
announced, then £30 from Sir James Ingham, the 
famous Bow Street magistrate; £20 from Lord 
Lansdowne, Governor-General of Canada; and, 
lastly, to crown all, the Prime Minister announced 
that Her Majesty’s Government had decided ‘to 
grant Sergeant Cole an immediate gratuity of £120 
from the public funds, together with a life pension 
of £78 a year.” 

Was ever humble hero so substantially honoured 
before ? 

Next week: ‘‘ The Kiiling of Billy the Kid.’’ 


the entire 
building,” he muttered ; and he ran swiftly down 
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THIS GIRL KNOWS TOO MUCH 


And By Tactlessly Correcting Her Employer, 
Loses Her Berth. 


By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


Wita quite s number of successful business men, 
men who have forced their way to success in tio 
face of difficulties, it iain that some of thei: 
employés have enjoyed a better education than was 

ossible for themselves. 

Most often is this the case with the trusted con. 
fidential typist, who has trained hard in modern 
schools and special classes which were not heard 
of in the days of her employer's youth. Brouvti: 
more into close association with him than the 
ordinary men clerks in the office, she notices 
this in lots of little things, chiefly in the way 
he gives out his letters. . 

And 0 there is a temptation for her to look down 
on her employer, to think she is on a higher standard 
of ability. She is entitled to think so if it is tc 
truth. But she should sternly keep the knowled.v 
to herself. : 

It is not higher ability, but merely your advan. 
tages of better education that enable you to detect 
where your employer goes wrong. Don’t correct 
him unless it is absolutely necessary. Girls who 
held good and enviable positions have lost them 
by being too ready to remind the man dictating 
letters:(who pays them their salary) of the better 
way to put a sentence, or by repeating to them. 
selves—with the correct pronunciation—some word 
or other that he had wrongly pronounced in dictat- 
ing. 
A man, especially a successful man. is sensitive 
over these little lapses. Sometimes he is sensible 
as well, and in that case, once he recognises you 
are better informed on these minor points he will 
find some way of taking advantage of the thi: cs 

ou know better than he does, and ask you direci.y 
if such and such a sentence goes nicely, or wha! 
you think of a finished paragraph. Then you can 
go ahead and tactfully correct him—but not till 
then. , 

It is a very common thing nowadays for the 
brainy girl in business to imagine herself superior 
to the man who employs her, and to have. 1 
consciously perbars, the idea that she is confer: g 
a favour on him by coming daily to fulfil the job .. 
bas given her. It is a fatal mistake. 

I know an office int the City where the man 
at the top—a blunt, hard-headed Scotsman—has 
worked himself up from nothing, and now, from 
those three or four rooms in a big building. controls 
four successful enterprises. He has conquered the 
difficulty, to a large extent, of his pronounced 
dialect, but he finds now, and, indeed, has found 
for years, that the acquiring of the right pronuncia- 
tion of words is a very difficult matter. 

There are certain words that he never gets 
right, and these words are bugbears to him. One 
of them is “ embarrasament,”’ which he always 
pronounces ‘“‘em bar assment,” with a ludicrous 
rolling of the “ r’s.” 

His office is a place among many others for the 
ambitious business girl, for he pays exceptionally 
well, and is most considerate. To be his typist is 
to hold one of the very best positions accessible to 
young women in tho whole of the City. But in 
one year three girls who had obtained the position 
lost it by turning up their noses at his extremely 
bad pronunciation of this and other words. One 
of them merely smiled when the word ‘‘ embarrass- 
ment” rolled out. But he is very sensitive on the 
point of his pronunciation. 

No. 4 took no notice at all of his many mistakes— 
that is, at the time of dictating. But sometimes, 
when the afternoon’s letters were taken down in 
shorthand, but not yet typed, he would want to 
refer to a letter. Then, reading slowly from her 
notebook, she would carefully pronounce (without 
making any meaningful pause) the maltreated 
words in the way they should be pronounced. 

That girl is now earning a solid three hundred 
a year, and there are very few words now that her 
employer pronounces wrongly. She had led him 
gently into the right way, and I know that he has 
appreciated this, as well as the clean way in which 
she does her work. 

There is always a right and a wrong way. If 
you do know, on some little matters, better than 
your employer, wait till you can suggest it to him 
in a manner at which not even the most sensi‘ivo 
man can feel annoyed or hurt. 
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Wash and Brush-up at the Zoological Gardens. 
| _ The talons of the eagle occasionally need cutting 


Witp animals and birds at. large in their natural 


haunts must necessarily perform their own toilets. | 


Amid the artificial surroundings of captivity, 
however, things are different, and a great deal 
of personal 
attention 
must be 
devoted to 
the captives if 
their health 
and appear- 
ance are to be 
preserved. 


vagy logical = Gar- 
dens, where 
natural con- 
ditions are 


faras possible, 
the task of 
valeting the 
animals is not 
80 heavy as it 
is in the case 
of the travel- 
ling mena 


Cutting the Eagle's Talons. 
A net is thrown over him and he ita 
rendered helpless by getting entangled in 


its meshes. A 
geries where 
accommodation is necessarily somewhat cramped. 
But even in the “Zoo” there are some) 

) ticklish tasks to be performed at times. The 
, tiger, for instance, must sometimes have his 
1 nails cut, lest they turn back and grow into tho 
| pads of his paws. When this is necessary, the 
: animai is first lassoed, and then drawn close 
y eo 
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‘" The elephant is firet of all oiled by men, armed with 
+ great swabs o7 cotion— 

t 
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: FUNERALS, WOT FESTIVALS! 

vs , 

us 

A Common-sense Article On An All-Important 

he Subject. 

ly ~ In a speech made to his constituents at Mansfield, 
Mr. A. B. Markham talked a good deal about 
be funerals. He said that he greatly deprecated the 
m waste of money and display at working-class 
on funerals. ; 

ly He declared that when he died he should not 
ne like his own funeral to cost more than five pounds, 
aS" There are many others who share Mr. Markham 8 
he ideas. The wealthier classes are not spending half — 


no, not a quarter as much moncy on funcrals as they 
used to a generation back, and many rich men 
leave special directions in their wills as to the cost 
of their interment. 

The late Lord Lionel Cecil, for instance, gave 
orders before he died that his body was to be 
driven to its final resting-place in an ordinary 
Scottish cart drawn by a farm-horse. 

Now, it seems a great pity that other peop 


red are not nearly so well able to afford the cost of a had yo every penny of it, and gone two pounds 

her fine funeral as the rich man mentioned. should not | into ebt besides, in paying for his funeral. 

him follow his good exainple. and leave directions with There is no sense in this kind of cxtravagance, 

has their relat ina that not more than a certain amount | and it a quite ey Re the pales msl? 

i i i ¥ av rec 1e grave 1 

lich 4 ng them to rest. would far rather have been ca ; 
oe ial Te al like to show respect to | the plainest of - aaa aet bas o oo 

in it ri i han have had his widow fling away 
If our di ut is it right to s,end more money than | of four friends t 1 

han we ai ake exe run into debt, for funeral all he had left her in paltry pomp of hearse and 

him expenses? Surely this is a wrong end selfish | carriages. . bis did nck 

tiv i : i ivi e than What a sad pity. then, that he did not express 

Ne pelea i ae duty is tothe living even mor the wish in writing before he died, and say that the | had none 


I will give twenty-five P.W. pens 


In the Zoo: : 


maintained as | 


le, who 


to the bars, where a strap is put round his | 
paw, which is then drawn through the bars of | 
the cage and operated on with a pair of phers. | 
Meanwhile, he is given a stout piece of wood on, 


| which to vent his fury; otherwise, he would probably | 


break his teeth on the iron bars of his cage. 


, down, and in this case a net is thrown over the 


| 
| 
| 


—A_ fortnight later he is scrubbed down with soap | 


and water and the suds are removed with a hose — 


bird, in the folds of which he quickly entangles 
himself until quite helpless. 

But it is in the menageries that most time is 
| devoted to the animal toilet. 
The elephant, being largest, 


requires most 


—Finally, he is passed over to the manicurist, who 
atiends to his toe-nails with a huge file. 


in the second picture. This operation prevents his 
hide from scaling or cracking. and in order that the 
oil may thoroughly soak in he is left “ oiled ” 
for about a fortnight. 

At the end of that time comes the next process, 
which consists of a great scrubbing down with soap 


The worst of it is that the heavy expense of the 
funeral comes just at the time when the surviving 
relatives are least able to afford it. It is too often 
at the end of a long illness which has taken all the 
savings to pay for. And it may be that death has 
robbed the family of its bread-winner. 

Yet even in such a case it is considered right and 

roper that the family should be fitted out in 
brand new suits of black, and that a hearse with 
the regulation black horses and plumes shall be 
engaged. There must be carriages to take the 
mourners to the cemetery, and food must be 
provided for them in lavish plenty. 

Even the cheapest funeral of this kind costs 
about eight pounds. The average figure is much 
higher. Indeed, it is reckoned that no less a sum 
than eight millions yearly is spent in the burial 
of our dead. And the larger portion of this terrible 
tax comes out of the pockets of those who are least 
able to afford it. 

The other day a woman with three little children, 
the eldest only eight, was admitted into a London 
workhouse in ap absolutely destitute and starving 
condition. Yet her husband, who had died about 
a fortnight before, had left her fifteen pounds, She 


Knives for the best answers: 


attention, and once a year. in addition to his ordin- | 
ary washings, he receives a regular ‘‘ spring clean.” | 
First of all he is thoroughly oiled by a gang of men | 
armed with great swabs of cotton wool, as shown | 


and water. By the time this is over Mr. Elephant 
is concealed under a thick coating of soap suds, to 


Snakes are carefully 
massaged with oil to 
rub out all wrinkles. 


| remove which the hose is turned on to him, as in 


the third picture, 
A few days’ rest follows this ordeal, and then the 


| great brute is sand-papered all over, a process 


which gives his skin a pleasant and smooth 
appearance, After this he passes into the hands 
of the manicurist, who, with a great file, 
attends to his toe-nails, as shown in the fourth 
illustration. His tusks, too, are carefully 
polished. 
Like the clephant, the snake must be attended by 
| 


; his valet, or else his skin will crack and become du 


and discoloured. Massage is, of course, what the 
snake requires most, and accordingly he receives 
a careful massage with oil, as in the fifth sketch, 
until the wrinkles are all rubbed out of his skin 
and he looks himself again. 

Monkeys are not particularly hardy little 


| creatures, and the services of the doctor are often 


necessary in their case. Their coats, too, become 
rough and out of condition unless regularly 
brushed by an_ attentive valet, as in the 
last illus- 
tration. 
Inone way 
and another, 
therefore, 
the time 
of attendants 
at a big 
menagerie is 
largely occu- 
'piedin 
“valeting” 
| their charges, 
| whose toilets 
must be care- . 
fully com- 
pleted if th 
are to “loo 
their best.” 


Mr, 


A good, regular brush keeps 
Monkey's coat in good condition. 


money he left was meant to be spent on his widow 


Mark postcards “ Clapham.” 


and children, and not upon his own funeral! If he 
had done so, none of her neighbours could have 
taunted his widow with meanness. 


In the words of the immortal Harry Lauder: 
ull we dae it the noo, or wait tae Martin comes? 


AS INSTRUCTED. 


“T'p like you to help me a little,” sxid a vagrant, 
poking his head into a country shop. 

“Why don’t you help yourself?” asked the 
proprictor. 

“Thank you, I will,” said the tramp, picking up 
a bottle of pickles and two loaves of bread, and then 
vanishing. 


—= 


“Tar man spends his life in an endeavour 
to get people to do things on time.” 

“That's very philanthropic! What does he 
do for a living ¢” 

“ Sells books on the instalment plan throughout.” 


PROOF AT LAST. 


Durixa some recent manauvres a private had 
shis skull badly injured. The doctor told him 
that the brain was exposcd. 

““My brains exposed ?”” the injured one cried in 
surprise. 

“Yes, my man!” replied the doctor. 

“Please, doctor, do write and tell my father 
about them,” said the private, ‘‘ he always swore I 


” 
. 


(See page 456.) 
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4 eis Complete Short_Story. 


A Tale of Pcople with “Tak'nz Ways.” 
By GEORGE BRYAN. 


JEREMIAH SHEEPWASH was on his way home 
after a very profitable bit of night work. In one 
hand he carricd a much-worn gladstone bag, which 
contained the reward of his labour, for the 
profession to which he bel:nged did not come 
under the “ Truck Act,” and Jeremiah often took 
his wages in “kind” when “cash” was not 
handy. 

His thoughts were concentrated on the contents 
of the bag as he entered a side turning off Old 
Street, and he was congratulating himself on_his 
good night's work (the first since his recent spell of 
inaction at the instance of the Gevernment) when, 
chancing to raise his eyes for tle sight of a familiar 
clock, he saw instead the familiar form of P.C. 
Doddleton. 

Now Mr. Sheepwash had no wish to encounter 
the constable with the bag in his possession, 
because he knew from past experience that un- 
reasonable curiosity was one of the officer's great 
weaknesses. On tho other hand, he did not wish 
to turn back when so near home, for thon P.C. 
Doddleton might take it into his head to stay where 
he was, and for Jeremiah te walk about all night 
with a bag of jewellery was impossible. There 
were other policemen to be considered, too ; some 
of them ran Doddlcton very close in inquisitiveness. 

A bright idea struck the young mechanic— 
with downward-bent head and his hards (with the 
bag) behind his back, he walked straight ahead 
omic oblivious to the fact that his friend in 
blue was keeping an eye on him from the end of the 
street. 

But Jeremiah did not go siraight home. Half- 
way down he deviated into a short, narrow cul- 
de-sac. . At the third house on the right he stopped 
for ao moment in doubt; the household was not 
having an all-night: sitting apparently. To knock 
at the door might arouso suspicions, even if it 
succeeded in waking anyone. Then it was that 
another brilliant idea struc: Mr. Sheepwash. 
Ho noted that in keeping with the fashion of the 
street one of the panes in the front room window 
was missing, its place being occupied by a piece 
of brown paper. The space was large and his 
bag was small. It was tho work of a second to push 
the latter through the former. Joremiah heard the 
thud of his falling bag ; then he winked for his own 
satisfaction, and resumed his homeward journey 
with a light heart. 

When Mr. Sheepwash took payment for his 
labours in the form of goods, it was usually his 
custom to take those goods to a gentleman who 
was known to members of Jeromith’s profession as a 
“fence.” This gentleman it was who lived in the 
house with the brown-paper window-pane. His 
name was Arthur Slinks, and Mr. Sheepwash set 
out after breakfast the next morning with the idca 
of paying him a call., 

His sixth rat-tat had the eect of causing one 
of the upper windows to be flung up, and then a 
head ond shoulders—which tle cali-r identified 
as belonging to Mrs. Stinks—was thrust. out. 

“It’s me—Jerry Sheepwash, mi-sus !” exclaimed 
Jerry. “Want to sce the ole man if it's 
convenient.” 

“°Tain’t convenient ! 
reason, too. 
ruin of ’im. 
knew about it.” 

“Vve only just come from—the country,” 
explained Jerry. ‘‘Can’t youn come down? ve 
sumethink important to tell you.” 

Mrs. Slinks’ grunt as she sitinmed the window 
down was neitier ailirmative nor negative, but 
eventually tho door was opene!, and, at Mrs. 
Slinks’ request, Jerry stepped ito the “all.” 

“ Now, missus,”’ exclaimed Jerry, 23 scon as the 
door was closed, ‘“‘ wot’s up wit) Art?” 

“ Pinched for fencin’ !” sai! the lady. 

“Well, look ’ere. I'm jliy sorry an’ all 


An’ for a very good 
It's the likes o’ vou as ’as Leen the 
Thought the ole neighbourhood 


that, missus. yer know. But it's like this ‘ere, I 
want to take my swag back with me now. 

“ Swag—wot swag?” 

“Didn't yer find it?” gasped Jerry. “IT left 
a bag o’ loot ‘ere last night ‘cos the cops were 
’angin’ about. 1 shoved it throuzh your front 
winder. Didn't ver notice where I'd torn the 
brown paper ?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Slinks; “that was you, 
was it? My lodger was complainin’ 0’ the draught 
over ‘is ‘ead in the night——” 

“ Your—lodger !”? choked Mr. Sheopwash. 

“Tye got a young man in the front room since 
Art was took ; got to live some’ow, yer know.” 

“ But my bag o’ stuff——?” , 

Mrs. Slinks shook her head. ‘Don’t know 
nothink about it,’ she  reptied emphatically. 
“Come an’ ’ave a look if ver like.” . 

Jeremiah followed the lady of the housa into 
the room, which should have been the front parlour, 
but which was now a sort of emergency 
room. 

“Now, where is it 2 asked Xfrs. Slinks. 

“Tt would ‘ave fell about ‘ere,’ Jerry whispered 
hoarsely, pointing to a spot on tie bare floor-boards 
beside the bed. 

“ Jist where ’is trunk used to be,” said Mrs. 
Slinks. “If you only dropped it in—without 
chucking it—it ougliter ‘ave dropped straight 
into it; °e always ‘ad the lid propped open.” 

“Wheree the trunk now?” asked Mr. Sheep- 
wash in oren-mouthed, dazed astonishment. 

* We: on by Pickford’s leas than a hour ago.” 

“Wot! Ain't ’e comin’ back ?’ he ejaculated. 
“*Ow about my bag 2” 

“You botter ask ’im!” retorted the lady. 
“We've got in trouble enough through ‘andling 
stolen propitty !”” 

“T think 1 could fullor up this chap 2” stammered 
Mr. Sheepwash, after a thoughtful pause. “A 
accident’s a accident.” 

* Jelby ’is name is,” said Mrs. Slinks. 

“There wos 2 couple o° ’undred quids’ worth 0’ 
swag in that there hag,” muttered Jeremiah sadly ; 
“T can’t let it go without a fight for it.” 

* * * * * 


It cost Mr. Sheepwash the price of half a pint 
of liquid refreshment to obtain the new address 
of Mrs. Slinks’ lodger, but the money was well 


spent, he considered ; and, luckily, Mr. Jelby had not 


gone far—only to Islington. 
At the addross given him by his informant 


Jeremiah presented himself that same evening. 


His request to see Mr. Jelby brought that young 


man down in a matter of seconds. 


He was a bull-necked, brawny gentleman, with 


a nose which had at some time in its career como 
to grief and never been properly resct. 
clad only in trousers, belt, an singlet. 


He was 


To Mr. Sheepwash’s surprise ho was gripped by 
the shoulder and hurtied—almost lifted—up the 
stairs. 

“Come on!” exclaimed Mr. Jelby enthusiasti- 
cally ; ‘‘T’'vo been expectin’ of you this ’arf-hour. 
Off with yor coat an’ we'll ‘ave ’arf-a-dozen 
rounds——” 

““Y-y-you’ve msde a mistook, mate!” broke in 
Jeremiah. ‘“ Who d’yer think I am ?” 

“ Ain't you the chap Bill Stiggins promised to 
send mo round for a practice ‘scrap’ ?” 

Mr. Sheopwash shook his head nervously. As 
he did so his cyes encountered a large tin trunk 
labelled and roped—evidently not long delivered. 

“It's a matter o’ business I called on,’ he said 
with o forced smile. “About that there box 
there.” 

““Eh—wot! That box belongs to me, an’ don’t 
you forzit it.” 

“You—vyou don’t understand,” pleaded Jere- 
miah, alarmed by the militant tone of the pugilist. 
“T dropped something into your trunk by accident 


at Mrs. Slinks’ last night.” " 


FOOTBALLERS— 


Amateurs, professionals, or just those who take an 
inactive interest in the great winter game—will 
find full and reliable reports of all important 
matches in the London 


Daily Express 


the favourite morning newspaper. 
Everywhere, One Halfpenny Daily. 
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“You mean to say you bin in my bedroom whila 
1 was asleep!” flared up Mr. Jelby. “ For tuo 
pins I'd slosh yer one——’ 

“No—no—no!” hastily interjected Jeremia, 
“JI put it through the winder. It's--it's a 
‘abit o’ mine; I often leaves things there to |. 
called for. Only I came rather late last night, an’ [ 
was afraid they was all abed, so—so I dropped it 
through the winder, an'—an’ it fell into your Lox, 
T s’pose.”’ 

“Funny yarn, this one o” yours,” said Mr, 
Jelhy. “ We'll soon sce if its true, ano it ic 
ain't——” 

The pugilist fished out ao large clasp-knile from 
his trousers pocket. ‘* We'll see,” he said. 
a mo’, though,’ ho added. “Let's 
description o’ that bag o’ yourn fust.” 

Mr. Sheepwash indicated the dimensions, and 
tried to describe the colour. 

* An’ wot'll yer give me if it is in ’ere?” 1.0 
asked cunningly. 

Jeremiah’s face brightened. “If it’s there all 
right I'll give yer—'ere. ‘ow would ver like 2 diamond 
ring to wear on yer little finger in the prize ring ? 
Ouchter bring yer luck.” ; 

“Done!” exclaimed the pugilist, as he cut the 
rope in two places with’ one slash. “ Now then, 
*ere we are; my coat and weskit on top; my pijamers 
an’—‘ere, wot’s this rubbish wedged down at tho 
side? Well, I’m blest! Your bloomin’ bay, 
arter all! Now, ’ow about my diamond ring °” 

* You shall ’ave it out o’ that very bag,” replied 
Jeremiah. ‘’And it over an’ I'll give it yer.” 

He received his precious bag, pressed the sprinz 
catch, and worked with his fingers among tli 
coverings for the valuables, afraid to bring them to 
light before the curious eyes of Mr. Jelby. 

Presently his face assumed an anxious expression, 
He strained the mouth of the bag and peered in. 
Then he paused, awe-struck, and glanced scriously 
at Mr. Jelby. 

‘Come on ; no ’ank ; my diamond ring, old sport ! 
Don’t say it ain’t-—” 

Mr. Jelby wrenched the bag from his fingers and 
then empticd the contents out on the floor—an old 
coat, a ragged pair of trousers, a tic, and a pair of 
boots. 


Att 
ave a 


‘“‘Where’s my diamond ring ?” asked the deter- 
mined voice of the pugilist. 

“It’s a plot. I—I’ve been. robbed!” jerked 
out Jeremiah, ‘an’ you—you know some- 
think——”” 

There was a sound as of a heavy body falling 
down the stairs—it was the body of Jeremiah 
Sheepwash. His bag and wardrobe followed, and 
after a pause for anatomical examination the 
victim picked himself up and crawled painfully 
home. 

* * * * 


“So Mr. Jelby kicked you out, did ’c ?” said 

Mrs. Slinks, after Jeremiah had related the story 
of his adventure. ‘‘ It ought to be a warnin’ to yer 
for the future. ‘Ow would yer like to take my 
front room till the old man comes out ?” 
- Mr. Sheopwash thought it wouldn't be a bad 
idea and accepted the offer. For many months ho 
continued to reside under Mrs. Slinks’ roof, and 
then there came the day when the “fence” came 
home. 

Mr. Slinks was effusive in his thanks to Joremiah 
for ‘“‘ lookin’ arter the missus.” 

“Pity you couldn’t come out with us,” suggested 
Mr. Slinks; “we're a-goin’ to America in a week 
or two.” 

A week later, after a boisterous farewell party, 
Mr. Sheepwesh bade good-bye to the fence and 
his wife, expecting never to hear of them again. 

But to his surprise he hcard more than he had 
dared to hope, and that in the next morning's 
paper. It was simply the news of the arrest at 
Liverpool landing stage of his friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Slinks; but what interested Mr. Sheepwash most 
was the concluding lines of the news telegram, 
which read : 

Be . When the pair were searchod at the 
dock pclice-station, the female prisoner was found 
to have ingeniously conceaicd about her person 
a quantity of valuable jewellery believed to be 
part of the proceeds of a burglary at Messrs. 
Guggenhe:m’s, of Clerkenwell Road, London, some 
twelve months ago. . . .” 

‘““Wimmen,” muttered Mr. Shcepwash grimly 
between his clenched teeth, ‘‘ ought ter be bloomin, 
well boiled—the lot of ’em!” 


President Taft's message to Congress: 
Say, strangers, shall we do it right now, or bang 
ara-ound till Martin comes? 
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By J/A7.2£3 SHERLIKER. 


I TooK a London friend down to Lancashire 
come time ago and we stayed in a factory town. 
One Sunday afternoon we strolled to a local park 
and sat and watched the passing throng. 

“What do you think of it after London ?” I 
inquired. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said my companion, “ but 
I wanted to see the mill-workers. This class ’— 
with a aweep of his arm—-“‘ 1 can see in town any 
Sunday.” 

“ But these are the mill-workers,” I added. 

“What!” he said, “ These ? Why. this is a 
Jittle Hyde Park church parade. Do you mean to 
say that the girl on the second seat, for instance— 
the pretty girl in the Liberty gown and picture-hat — 
do you call her a factory girl?” 

T nodded. He was slightly mistaken in his 
description of the gown, but it was splendid all 
the same. , 

NOT A CLOG ANYWHERE. 

“Yea,” I said; ‘a four-loom weaver. She 
works from six a.m. till half-past five in the evening 
where machinery cracks your ear-drums in an 
atmosphere that is stifling almost, and her average 
weekly wage is anything between o pound and 
twenty-five shillings.” 

“ But there isn’t a single clo about, nor a shawl, 
nor a cap—yes, I do remember seeing one cap. 
Where are they ?”” 

“ Whero work is: put awa) and for the time 
forgotten. Sunday in Lancas ire.means, for the 
most part, Clogdom in a trance. The workers work 
hard, but they rest hard also, and they believo that 
you cannot rest properly in the garb of toil. That 
is why they transform themselves.” 

Aak the average operative to tell you what the 
church-bells are saying on a Sabbath morning, and 
he will answer: “ Thank-God-it-is-Sun-day.” 

As he speaks he wears broad smile, looks at the 
clock and mentally calculates how many hours and 
minutes respite there are for him before work-time 
on the following morning. 

The great factories make you think of disused 
gaols. Grey smoke rings curl about the tall 
chimneys. It is carly, and the streets are deserted. 
The workers are sleeping late in the homely belief 
that “ the better the day the better the deed.” 

The old knocker-up, compelled by habit to rise 
at the customary hour, stands smoking a clay pipe 
at his cottage door with a fish-out-of-water expres- 
sion. The watchman at the mill is adding a few 
shovelfulls of coal and cinders to the eternal boiler 
fires. 

THE SUNDAY SPIRIT. 

A little while later a band of pigeon-fanciers— 
the onlv breakers of the no-clogs-on-Sunday rule— 
rattle their shods along the pavement and make 
for the outskirts of the town carrying their birds 
in perforated paper bags. The men are taking part 
in a flying sweepstake. and the “ homers ”’ will be 
liberated a few miles away and helped homewards 
with a noisy “ Shoo, shoo!” 

From a_ neighbouring back-yard a spinner or 
male weaver is unchaining his fox-terrier for a 
ratting expedition near & marsh somewhcre. 

Another is sallying forth to a small garden and 
greenhouse, where he grows lettuce and cucumber, 

With the first ring of the church-bells Smith 
kicks off the clogs in which he has breakfasted and 
slips on his polished boots. Sally is tearing off her 
factory skirt and donning her Sunday dress. 

Soon the streets are filled with as well- 
dressed a crowd as you would meet anywhere. 

Soon, in the churches and chapels, choirs of 
factory-hands are offering silver-toned reminders of 
their county’s reputation as a voice producer. 

Then—alter service—little knots of men and 
youths are discussing the sermon or politics as 
they aprait opening time near favourite hostelrics. 

At Home it is parlour day. Six days the parlour 
is deserted and cheerless, and on the seventh the 
family pour into it. 

Father, hearing his small son whistling a popular 
song, turns from his Sunday paper for a second to 
remind the lad what the day is. 


I will give twentysfive P.W. pencil-cases for t 
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Mother. giving the family harmonium a final flick 
with the duster, espics a copy of “ True Till Death,” 
puts it quickly away out of sight, and arranges 
hymn music. 


Jane Ellen, not nearly as accustored to tight , 


shoes as she would like to be, take them off. puts 
stretchers into them, and dons her clogs for an hour. 
The Sunday spirit is everywhere. On the parlour 


table is the best cloth, and on that are arranged a | 


Bible, an album, and Sunday hats. The family are 
told to “ wipe yore fect an’ not so mooch noise.” 
The male members dine jacketless as they do on 
working-days, but this is the only reminder of their 
tdil. About all else there is the full sacredness to 
which the day is due. 

But to me the most interesting Sunday scene in 
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Lancashire is Cupid's court of love. You come | - 


across jt in the main sirect of the town in the 
evening, when the great “ Amens * are reverberat- 
ing through the churches, and when Tom, who has 
not been to service, is anxiously inquiring of a 
male friend as to the text and the sermon in order 
that he may be ready armed should his sweetheart 
pepper him with awkward questions. 
“Funny I didn’t see yo.” says the irl. 


Tom. 

“'g'if I ever did when yo're near!” she adds, 
pouting. ‘ Wheer shall we go? 7 

“Down t’ street.” And they stroll, not to the 
country lanes, but to Cupid's court of love. 


OUT SHOWING THEMSELVES. 

The young people are proud of each other. and 
they want to be seen. Hundreds of others are the 
same. The other hundreds—the unattached—live 
in hope and do not stand on ceremony. Here is a 
lovesick youth of seventeen betting his companion 
a sixpence or a glass of ice-cream that he dare 
raise his hat and say ‘‘ Good-night ” to a girl who 
is about to pass them. His heart and hand fail 
him for a second, but the girl notices his dis- 
comfiture, smiles, and the ice is broken. 

“Don’t yo werk at Morley’s ?’’ he asks bashfully. 

“ Well, I nevver !” the young lady says, giggling. 
“ Whooa towd (told) yo?” 

An acquaintance passing by grins hard and asks 
if he may come to the wedding, at which the girl 
runs off to a friend, and the lovesick youth invites 
the interrupter to come away from the crowd to 
a quiet spot and fight. 

On one side of the street is a real Bond Street 
stiffness ; on the other is the freedom of the Strand 
when Whitechapel takes possession of it on a 
Sunday evening. 

The contempt of the “high” is silent and 
strong ; the contempt of the “ low ” is noisy and 
cutting. But Cupid is hard at work, and takes 
no notice. 

Love moans, roars, shrieks, jostles, coaxes. 
threatens in the way that love has done always, 
and always will. ‘ 

“ Aye,” a pretty girl is saying. ‘Don't bi 
stopped bi ennybody if yo want ‘im. They tried 
to stop us, didn't they, Bill? Mimother sez * Why, 
yo're ay eyeete But I sez ‘Never mind, l’m 
quite owd (old) enuf to know wot I’m doin’.” 

Another girl is engaged in a clandestine conversa- 
tion with a clerk in the unnoticed light of a street 
lamp. 

“Good gtaayshus!"” a passing workmate says 
“ Lizzie’s getten a clurk ! There'll be no lukin’ at 
‘er to-morrow.” 

LIZZIE'S LUCK. 

Then along comes the girl's young brother. 
“°*RPlo!” he says, backing to get a better view of 
the pair. ‘’Ello, I’ve catched yo’! I'll tell a 
mother I seed yo’ wi’ a tof!” 

A toff! The word falls on the clerk’s ear like the 
news of promotion. “Now, Tommy,” he says, 
“don’t bi silly now! ‘Ere you are.” And he 
passes the lad the price of silence with a courtliness 
that makes Lizzie thrill with pride. 

Picture if you can, you imaginative readers, the 
glory that is Lizzic’s. She has been singled out by 
a clerk, may become engaged to him—a clerk who 
never wears scarves, or clogs. or corduroys. His 
wages may be less than her own, but he goes to 
work wearing a collar, “ dressed up,” and when he 
has finished his hands are as elean as when he began. 

To-morrow at the factory the girl will see a dream 
picture of the clerk dancing across the ‘‘ ends.” 

The clerk will retort to his colleagues at the 
office: * Well, a fellow cun flirt a bit if ’e likes, 
can't 'e? Ladmit she's a weaver, but she’s pretty.” 

“<T admit 'e’s a tofi,” Lizzie will say, * but—'e’s 
sincere.” 

(Next week: “+ Lancashire’s Music Lovers.”) 


“ Yo must ’ev bin lookin’ at som'b'dy else,” says 
| 
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T0 FEAR 
/ MTWOULD TURK 
-TOCONSUMPTION, 


! Hacking Cough & 
- Gasping Spasms Ended. 


Mies C, 
Websler, “a 
T was five 
te. 2 years ago 
~~ that I bad my 
first attack of 
bronchitis,” said Miss 
Clara Webster, of 2 Claypit Lane, 
West Bromwich, ‘and it left me so 
weak that for a long time I was com- 
pelled to keep to my bed. A choking 
feeling was always with me, xs well as a 
hacking cough and a fecling of tight- 
ness across my chest. My throat also 
swelled, and was always sore and raw. 

“About two years ago I had another 
severe turn. The doctor who attended me 
said I should have to take the greatest 
care of myself or the bronchitis would turn 
to consumption. When I finished with the 
doctor my throat aud chest were still as 
bad as ever, so I went to the General 
Hospital. I could not, however, get rid 
of the bronchitis, though I must have 
tried nearly every known cough mixture and 
chest remedy. 

“T bad often thought that Peps would 
do me good, so at last I decided to try 
them. These little breathe-uble tablets 
brought wonderful relief. If I had a fit 
of coughing in the night Peps at once 
loosened the phlegm and subdued the 
cough, and I was soon off to sleep again. 
In the morning, too, Peps relieved the 
choking sensation and cleared my chest 
and throat. In damp and cold weather, 
also, I never went out without putting a 
Peps tablet in my mouth. 

“ Aga result of this perseverance with 
Peps, the cough has left me, and I am 
not troubled by the old choking sensations 
und struggling for breath. I am getting 
much stronger, too, and feel quite different 
since I started with Peps.” 


The Pens breathe-able failets can he obtained of all 
chemists or stores, or direct freaa the VERS Co., Carlton 
Hall, Leeds, price 1, 1g or 2/0 per Lox. 


Lhe Greal Rreathe-able Cure 


eps 


or Coushs. Colds. 


Bronchitiss Sore Throat: 


he best sentences Mark postcards “ Puns."’ (See page 456,) 


A COUNTER IRRITATION. 

“Dip you say,” asked a gentleman 
who was looking for rooms—‘“ did you 
say that a music teacher occupies the next apart- 
ment ? That cannot be very pleasant.” : 

** Oh,” replied the landlady, *‘ that’s nothing sir! 
The music teacher has eleven children and they 
make so much noise that you can’t hear the piano 
at all.” - 


ee 
Lady : “ T want a pair of boots for my little boy.” 
Assistant ; “ French kid ?”’ 
Lady : “‘ Don’t be impertinent.” 


“ ANp how is your husband doing now, Mrs. 
Smith ?” 

“Oh, he’s doing well ! 
factory.” 

“I'm very glad. 


He's got a job in a glue 


I hope he’ll stick there.” 


SOMETHING WORSE. 
“Can we,” began the facetious school-inspector— 


“can we ever imagine anything worse than a | 


giraffe with a sore throat ?”’ 

Up shot Jimmy Smith’s hand. 

“ Yes, sir,” he cried. 

“What, then, my boy ?” 

“ Please, sir, a centipcde with corns!” 


“How did your first stage appearance go? - 

‘‘Splendidly. When I sang the first verse the 
audience yelled ‘“‘ Fine!” And after I'd finished 
they yelled “ Imprisonment ! ” 


Indignant Caller : ‘* Your paper, sir, refers to the 
man charged with entoring my house as ‘the 
alleged diamond thief.’ ” 

Editor : “ Well, sir 2” 

* JI. C.: “ Well, I want you to understand that I 
had no alleged diamonds on my premises; they 
were all genuine.” 


WITH MALICE AFORETHOUGHT. 

P.C. Exwnyzep was taking street duty for 
the first time. His chest swelled considerably 
as he thought of the. responsibilities hangi 
on him, and his eagle eyes roamed eagerly roun 
in search of some evildoer. 

Presently round the corner came a watering-cart, 
which P.C. Exwhyzed watched with great sus- 
picion, never having seen one before. Having 
watered one side ab the road, the driver turned to 
do the other, when P.C. Exwhyzed made up his 
mind to act. Holding up a majestic hand, he 
advanced, crying : 

““ You come along with me. I’ve been watching 
be forsometime. At first I thought it was leaking, 

ut I see now you are doing it deliberately.” 


Golfer : “ I'll stop here till I do hit the ball.” 
“'addte : ‘‘ Then you'll have to get a new caddie, 
sir. It’s my school-treat the day after to-morrow.” 


Joker : “TI understand there's con- 
siderable talk now in naval circles 
about somo orders that were forged 
very skilfully.” 

aid : “Another great scandal, 
e ? ” 

Joker: “Oh, no! They were orders 

for forging some eight-inch guns.” 


OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

Ir was at the second waltz of 
the East End “shilling hop” that 
Eliza met Horace. 

From that minute forth they never 
for an instant parted. They danced 
and sat out the items alternately. 
Yet, seventh heavon as he was in, 
there was something that troubled 
Horace, caused him to start suddenly 
at times, and to glance about him 
suspiciously. At midnight ho resolved 
to unburden his manly bosom of its 
care.’ 

“Ivs funny, ’Liz,” he whispered 
tragically, “but that glum-looking 
chap over there by the conservatory 
door ’as been a-follerin’ us wherever 
we goes. Wot’s ’is little game? ’Oo 
is ’e ? ” 

“"Im 2?” careléssly replied Eliza, 
following the direction of her partner's 
gaze. “Oh, ’e’s the bloke wot bought “ 
me my ticket !” 


Quips ad] estlets 


MUCH WORSE! 
| “I Text you,” said Bates, “men are getting so 
deceitful nowadays that you can’t trust your best 
friends——’ 

“And what's worse,’ interrupted Hardup 
| gloomily, ‘‘ you can’t get your best friends to trust 


> a 
| you. 


“ Wuatis that quaint old Japanese idol worth ?” 
inquired the lady in the bric-a-brac shop, as she 
pointed to the head and shoulders of a figure 
appearing above the counter. 

replied the 


‘““Worth about half-a-million,” 
“He's the pro- 


| 
{ 
assistant in a cautious whisper. 


4 . 
prietor!” 


AT THE ZOO. 
;_ Tre old gentleman on a visit to the Zoo paused 
| before a cage containing kangaroos. 
“What animal is that?” he inquired of a 
keeper. 
| “That is a native of Australia,” replied the 


“ And 


| keeper. 
| “What!” exclaimed the old gentleman. 
| my sister married one of them!” 


Doctor ; ‘‘ From now you may let your husband 
have one glass of beer a day. Only one, mind.” 
Wife : “I understand.” 
Doctor (a week later): “ Now, I hope you have 
chy strictly to the allowance of one glass a 
Vv ? ” . 
Wife : “ Most decidedly, 
Ho 


t 
doctor—only he’s four 
weeks in advance of his a 


wance!’”’ 


A8 Blériot, the flying man, asked his mechanic: 
Voila! Monsieur! Shall we eet do now, or attend 
teel Martin shell ‘ave arrive? 


WHAT’S IN_ A NAME? 

Trate Diner : “‘ Waiter, I ordered turtle soup, and 
you bring me this. I don’t believe there’s a 
particle of turtle in it.” ; 

Bland Waiter : “ Quite right, sir ; there isn’t.” 

Trate Diner : “ What do you mean by it ?"” 

Bland Waiter : “ Well, sir, if you ask for college 
pudding, you don’t expect a coliege, do you 2 And 
when you order Manchester pudding you don’t 
expect to find the Cotton Exchange or Ship Canal, 
do you, sir? Any tea, sir?” ° ; 

—_—Ss e 


HAD ON TOAST. 


Boy (on stage) : 


a You,con feel it still in the handkerchief 2?” 
es. 
“¥ hear it ?* 
aires cee aye tae 
But what ?” 
My watch hasn't been going since I took the works out at 


see i Cid“ 


Cao yeu write an epigram? An epigram is thie: Suppose you want to 


—- = arene 


:° You saw me ft. 7eur watch in your handkerchief 7” 
es. 


school.” 
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dees! BINKS’ ERROR. 
s N’T you going home?” ,, 
Jones to Binks. nthe 
“ Not for several days,” answered Binks. “ |", 


ing to give my family a chance to forget. ;, 
la Soot and the girls have been ele ‘s 
teach me how to appreciate classical music. [5 
night I heard a terrific racket on tho piano, £0, 
| being anxious to please, I half-closed my “eves. and 
| said ‘Isn't it pertectly beautiful 2’ ” 
“ Wasn’¢ that all right ?”j 
“No; it was the piano-tuner.”* 


Elsie : “ Papa says he thinks he gave you quite 
start when you asked for my hand aa 

Jack: “Huh, I don’t call that a start; je 
reached me before I got to the door.” 


“Dip you tell your sister I was here?” ackeq 
the caller. 

‘* Yos, sir.” 

**Good boy. And what did she say ?” 

** She said : ‘Oh, dear!’ ” 


PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT. 

THE yokel had come to London to enjoy himsolf, 
and he found plenty of amusement everywhere. 
A penny-in-the-slot machine pleased him mightily, 
He put in a penny and received a bar of chocolate, 
then another penny and secured a box of matches, 

Passing on, he camc to a machine with a wide 
slot, in which he put twopence, to no effect. He 
waited patiently till a postman came along to clear 
the machine, which was a postal pillar-box. Thien, 
when that worthy removed the letters, he cried: 


‘* Hold on a minute, mate. Two of them lucky. 
bags is mine!” 


Qld Foozle : ‘‘ Dear, dear, there cannot be worse 
players than myself ! ’’ 

Cheerful Caddie : ‘* Well, maybe there are worse 
players, but they don’t play !” 


Vicar (introducing the story of Jacob's vision): 
“Now, who was it that slept with a stone for his 
pillow and had a wonderful dream ?” 

Little Emily (with vivid memories of the panto- 
mime): ‘ Please, sir, Dick Whittington.” 


CHEEK. 

A MAN entered a barber's shop for the purpose 
of being shaved. “As he was some- 
what hollow-cheeked, the barber put 
his thumb in the customer's mouth in 
order to press out the cheek. 

Suddenly the razor. slipped, making 
& great gash in the man’s face, and ho 
sprang to his fect with a yell of pain 
and anger. 

“Shut up, man!” said the barber, 
holding up his hand. ‘Can't you seo 
I’ve cut my thumb ?” 


Mrs. Ager: ‘‘My husband always 
takes a day off when he has a birth- 
day.” 

Mrs. Kutting : “ When you have one 
Treckon you take a couple of years off.” 

Anxious Parent: ‘‘ Doctor, my 
daughter appears to be going blind, 
and she is about to be married.” 

Doctor : ‘* Let her go right on with 
the wedding. If anything can opcn 
her eyes, marriage will.” 


A SITUATION VACANT. 

Jonson, the fancy dealer, had left 
his boy Jimmy in charge of his shop. 

The first customer was an old lady 
who was out to buy a present for her 
son. She was very difficult to please, 
and Jimmy began to get impaticut. 
At last the lady picked up a little 
satchel. 

“ Are you sure this is real alligator- 
skin ?”” she inquired. 

“Positive,” replied Jimmy. “I 
shot that alligator myself.” | / 

“It looks rather soiled,” remarked 
the lady, sniffing suspiciously. But 
Jimmy was equal to the occasion. 

“That, madam,” he replied, “is 
where it struck the ground when it 
fell off the tree. ° 


eay— 


How Housewives are Swindled by Touts who call 
on Them. 


Ir you were a housewife and had the chance of 
buying excellent bath-towels at three-ha’pence each 
you would probably take it. 

Likewise if you had a list of domestic articles of 
everyday use put in your hand, with prices marked 
at one-sixth to one-tenth what you would have to 
pay at the cheapest shop, and, further, if you were 
shown actual samples of the goods, you would 
probably deem it o very good investment to lay 
out your spare cash in setting up a smadl stock for 
future use. 

The “ swatcher ” knows this, and baits his trap 
accordingly. 

His methods are so cunning that no one need 
be ashamed of having beon “ taken in.” 

Early one morning a circular is dropped inside 
your post-box—generally by a boy. 

Across tho centre is a sketch of a railway-engine 
and an announcement that Messrs. Something and 
So-and-so have made arrangements with the 
railway companies to dispose of ‘‘an enormous 
stock of general: merchandise which has been 
thrown on the companies’ hands through damage 
done, delay, and unclaime ‘ns 

Besides a tempting price-list of goods, a 
prominent place on the circular is given to a 
description of a “ special line ” of dross and suit 
lengths. 


CIRCULAR TO BE CALLED FOR. 


Lest you may suspect that the bargains offered 
are too good to be true, and that consequently 
there must be a “have” somewhcre, there is 
printed in bold type the definite statement that 
‘No money is received until the goods are 
delivered.” : 

There is another very significant “notice” on 
the circular which announces that “ this circular 
will be called for.” 

Later in the day the same boy reappears and 
asks for the circular, at the same time requesting 
to know if you would like to see “‘ the manager.” 

You answer “Yes.” A smooth-tongued in- 
dividual, dressed in the style of a rospectable, 
well-to-do tradesman, approaches, usually accom- 
panied by @ man carrying @ heavy load of samples 
and dress lengths. 

You explain that you think of buying » few 
towels. He immediately launches into a harangue 
on the beautios of his dress-lengths and suitings. 
You may not think very much of them yourself. 
But if you raise any objections he is “cute” 
enough to have a ready answer. 

Whon you waver he makes his grand coup. 

Solely in order to advertiso the truly remarkablo 
nature of their dress-lengths, his firm is willing, in 
a few cases only, to mako a special offer. They 
have made arrangements with the nearest ladies’ 
tailor, whom he mentions familiarly by name, to 
“make up” the dross-lengths and supply all 
necessary trimmings and braidings entirely free of 
charge. 

CASH WITH ORDER. 

The only stipulation he makes is that, as he is 
delivering you the dress-longths “on the spot,” he 
must have “cash with order.” 

You consider. The dress-longth may not be all 
that he says it is, but it certainly does look fairly 
good. Also, you are going to get it made up free 
of cost. You must have a new dress sooner or 
later, so you may as well have it now. 

You agree and pay the cash. A sample of the 
bath-towels is then produced. They look so much 
nicer than you thought, that you order a few more 
than you originally intended. A sample of “Oxford 
shirting” is produced. It will come in useful for 
your husband or the boys ; and it seems better and 
cheaper than the last lot you bought. 

The “ manager ” oxplains that although it is the 
rule that the customer shall pay only on delivery, 
yet he is quite sure that you could not object to 
paying a small deposit—say, 25 per cent. 

This would insure your order receiving prompt 
attention. 

If ee demur, he will gently insinuate that his 
firm joscs a lot of moncy through ladies who give 


‘| orders without intending to take th 
erunea 3 ending e the goods when 


deposit. 


| tale in polite amazement, or else¢rif he, too, 
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In order to prove your good faith, you pay the 


hat is the last you see of the “ manager.” 
When you go to Mr. Jones, the local tailor, and 
offer him your dress-length, he will eithor listen to 


as been taken in by the offer of commissions to do 
work which never turns up—explain that you have 
both been “‘ had.” 

Your goods, of course, are never delivered. If 
you write to the address on the circular, your letter 
will be returned through the Dead Letter Office. 

Worse still, you will find, on measuring, that the 
dress-length, or “suiting,” is considerably shorter 
than the man stated, so that it is quite useless for 
its purpose. 

A LANGUAGE OF THEIR OWN. 

Moreover, if you succeed in putting it to any 
use whatever, you will discover yet another decep- 
tion. After 8 few days at the outside the cloth 
will lose its smart appearance, and will soon literally 
fall to pieces. It is the cheapest kind of shoddy, 
cleverly “faked up” by @ process that is well 
known to the men who work this kind of 
swindle. 

You will glean some idea of the large scale on 
which these frauds are carried on from the fact 
that these men have a regular language of their own. 

Thus the boy who brings the circular, and calls 
for it later, is known as the “ tonkey.” 

When the “ prospect ” replies that she will see 
the “ manager,” this is called “ getting a flash on 
So-and-so.” 

The samples are known as “ the swatch.” The 
deposit taken on the “order” from samples is the 
“swatch money”; and when you have paid it 
you are said to have been “ swatched.” 

Thus a good “swatcher” would tcli you of his 
day’s work somehow like this : “ I sent the ‘ tonkey ’ 
down two ‘main drags’ and five ‘ back-doubles ’ ; 
got sixty-four ‘ flashes,’ ‘ swatched twenty-soven, ’ 
£6 odd ; pulled fourteen ‘ patches,’ three “lumps ’ ; 
landed one ‘ fly mug,’ but ‘ worked a gag.” 

ONE SAFE REMEDY. 

The correct reading of the above is as follows : 

“T sent the boy with the circulars down two main 
roads and five side-streets. Sixty-four householders 
expressed their willingness to see me. Of these, no 
fewer than twenty-seven paid me a deposit, on seeing 
my samples, the money amount ing to £6 odd. 
Besides that, I sold fourtcen dress-lengths and three 
dress-lengths and ‘suitings.’ I fell in with one 
person who, though he did not understand my 
particular form of cheating, yet perceived that 
there was a swindle somewhere. However, I 
bluffed him with talk of my old-established firm 
and criminal libel, and so on.” 

So far these scoundrels have shown a remarkable 
aptitude for eluding tho police. But if every reader 
of Pearson's Weckly will keep a look-out for the 
circular described (which is purchased at the rate 
of 2s. 6d. per 1,000 copies, and which, contrary to 
the law, does not bear the name of the printer), and 
hurry to the police-station the moment it is received, 
it is possible that something may be done towards 
stamping out these swindlers. 


DOMES 
ry 


a cxmad CO { 
ents 


If it bears the 
name and mark 


of 
CADBURY 


BOURNVILLE 


it is always pure— 
pure in materials 


and pure in 


manufacture 


[As these exposures are made for the public 
goon. any readers who have been victimised 

y any kind of professional swindler are 
invited to send us particulars, which we.shall 

be glad to publish. if suitable.) 


WARNING TO MOTORISTS. 

Tux motor car stopped, and one of the men got out 
and came forward. He had once paid a farmer 
five pounds for killing a calf that belonged to 
another farmer. This time he was wary. 

“Was that your dog?” 

oe Yes.” 

“ Looke as if we'd killed him.” 

“ Certainly looks so.” 

“Very valuable dog ?” 

“ Weil, not so very.” 

“ Will ten shillings satisfy you ?” 

Lid Yes.” 

“ Well, then, here you are.” 

He handed e, half-sovereign 
gun, and added pleasantly, 
spoiled your sport.” 

“T wasn’t going hunting,” 
as he pocketed the money. 

“Not going hunting ? 
doing with the dog and the gun ? 

“ Going down to the woods to shoot the dog.” 

It was fifteen years old. 


to the man with the 
“I'm sorry to have 


replied the other, 


Then what were you 


” 


“ Under the conditions of modern commerce one must either advance or be annihilated. One cannot otand still.” 1 
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PROLOGUE. 

John Ilume, a young curate of a London East-end 
parish, falls in love with Betty Chalmers, the winsome 
governess at the reclory, and they are married. Seren 
years pass, The clergyman is now vicar at the country 
village of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their 
Gittle girl, Mimi. It ta the anniversary of their wedding- 
day, and six-year-old Mimi's birthday, and upstairs 
@ merry gathering of the child's playmates are 
romping. 

Jokn Hume is called out to visit an invalid parishioner, 
and during his absence a disreputable woman calls at 
the Vicarage and sees the vicar’s wife. 

Betty [lume goes white to the lips. This woman, 
Irs. Mowle, kiiows the terrible secret that has always 
_ haunted her, for previous to her marriage she had borne 
a child, and Mrs. Mowle, midwife, had nursed it during 
tts brief existence and <een it carried to the grave. 

“ What do you want ?”” Kelly falters. 

Mrs. Moule demands ten pounds as the price of her 
onperay silence, and whilst the terrified woman hurries 
or er room to get the money the midwife rifles the 
safe. 

Lite Mimi, hearing a noise downstairs, creeps from 
her cot. She sees her father, who has euddenly returned, 
ordering a black-bonneted woman from the house, and 
her mother shaken by sobs. ** Daddy,” she cries, 
“what has mummy done?” But John Hume voints 
to the door and his wife. “Go!” he commands. 


FROM THE BEGINNING. 

THIRTEEN years have passed since that terrible 
night at the Vicarage. Mimi Humo is engaged to 
David Inglis, a journalist. David was one of the 
pasty thirteen years back ; he was Mimi's idol even in 
those days. 

After obtaining the vicar’s consent to accept him 
as a son-in-law, David returns to his flat at 133, 
Bewlay Street, N.W. 

One night as he goes out to post off a story, Phoebe, 
the woman who threw him over to marry 
old Durward Kenyon for money, comes to his flat. 
She tries to confide in David the story of her marriage 
failgre, but David will not listen. He tells her of bis 
engagement to Mimi and takes her to a cab, 

Madame Frayle and Rupert Lang witness this little 
ecene from the flat opposite. Wealth and flash 
clothes have altered the blackmailing Mrs. Mowle 
of old into Madame Frayle, beauty specialist. Lang 
is one of her clients. He is scheming to marry Mimi 
Hume for money which he knows is to come to her. 

When David returns, Lang and Madame Frayle see that 
he bears in his arms the unconscious form of Mimi’s 
mother. Tragedy, want, and misery are written on 
the once beautiful features. David has found her in 
the area of an cmpty house; also a bloodstained 
handkerchief, and a key labelled ‘40 Bewlay Street,” 
which he slips into a pocket. Just previous to this, 
P.C. Jarvis has discovered the dead body of Phahe's 
husband, stabbed with a pair of scissors, in 40 Bewlav 
Strect, and, sceing a light in David’s flat, has called 
with Sergeant Tibbutts to make inquirics. 

David waits until Betty has escaped by a back 
entrance before he opens the door. A spot of blood 
is on his shirt-front, and the handkerchief and key 
which he pocketed lead to his arrest. 

Gideon Lang, Rupert's father, and solicitor to the 
ri bie breaks the news to Phebe. ‘Though she is 
shocked by the terrible tragedy, her scheming nature 
asserts itsclf. She plans to regain David’s love and 
to punish Mimi. 

At the inquest her evidence falls like a bombshell. 
She swears that David was with her in his flat, on the 
night of the murder, until after midnight. 

© day following the crime Gideon Lang calls on 
Mark Crushington, of the great London emporium, 
about one of bis workpeople—Mrs. Clinton—otherwise 
pate Hume. Lang tries to extract her address, but 

s. 


That same night John Hume, who has come up 
from Hallard’s Cross with Mimi for the inquest, sees 
his wife—the first time for thirteen years. 

Dressed in rags, Betty. eludes her husband, but she 
cannot shake off Louis Death, Crushington’s secretary 
and spy. Louis Death follows her into an empty house, 
to find her bending over a young fellow who is teeding 
to death. ‘The man, Steve Darrack, is Betty's son, 
whom she thought had died as a baby. Now he is 
wanted by tho police. Louis Death promises to save 
his life and keep Betty’s secret. 

Mimi Hume is overwhelmed with grief after the 
inquest. Sho disobeys the vicar's orders that she is 
never to see David again, and goes to his flat. 

There she falls into the clutches of Madame Frayle. 
The blackmailer threatens to tell how David ig 
screening some woman unless Mimi sends her thirty 
pounds. Mimi promises 


You could condenee all thie into the simple phrase: “Get On, Or Get Out.” That's an epigram, 


To obtain some of the money she takes two five- 
pound notes from her father's safe, and after mid- 
night steals from the house to post them. 

assing Thatcher’s Farm, a iittle place near the 
village, she twists her ankle. Rupert Lang is spending 
a heady at the farm. He hears a cry, and goes to 
Mimi’s aid. She faints, and when she recovers she 
is in Lang's sitting-room. He has removed her shoe 
and stocking and wishes to bathe ber ankle. Finally, 
he begs for a kiss, and Mimi rouses the household. 
It is nearly two o'clock in the morning. Her scream 
also awakens Zacky, a drunken ne'er-do-well, who is 
sleeping in a barn. : . 

Zacky hates John Hume like poison, and he hurries 
off to tell him that he has just seen Mimi in Lang's 
arms. Hume dresses and runs to the farm. ; 

Mimi is in the landlady’s bed, but Rupert meets him 
with a plausible tale, posing as a hero, He offers to 
marry Mimi if any ecandal gets about. 

The vicar has Mimi en home and sends for 
Anne Fossall, his cousin, to come and act as her 
companion. His cousin sends Peggy as a substitute. 

Peggy is a bright, delightful girl She sees Mimi's 
ailment at a glance and sets herself to right things. 

When David reaches his flat after his release he finds 
a letter supposed to be from Mimi, telling him that sho 
never wishes to sec him again. Heartbroken, David 
goes to thank the scheming Phebe for her noble self- 
sacrifice, and, believing that Mimi no longer loves him, 
offers to marry her. , 

The letter is really a fongery put in the envelope in 
place of another by Madame Frayle, acting as Lang's 
ugent. Madamo Frayle has stolen the genuine letter 
from Mrs. Wex, David's landlady. And at that moment 
the blackmailer is on her way to her gee to cash 
one of Mimi’s notes. Rupert Lang has posted the 
letter. The note is a counterfeit. 

While Madame Frayle is out, P.C. Jarvis calls on 
Mrs. Wex. He sees the remains of the forged letter 
to David, and suspects the blackmailer of foul play. 

In another part of London eid Hume and her 
criminal son, Steve Darrack, still helped by Louis 
Death, are preparing to leave their sanctuary, the 
top floor of a little lock-up shop, to board a vessel 
bound for a foreign land. Steve has to bolt for his 
liberty and finally he is arrested. 

At Hallard’s Cross, when the vicar finds that his 
notes have been stolen from the safe, he accuses Zacky. 

To eave Zacky, Mimi confesses that she is the 
culprit. John Hume’s manhood deserts him. He 
tells her never to darken his doors again. 

Helped by Zacky, Mimi reaches don. Here 
her pocket is picked, and Rupert again comes to 
her aid. He takes her to his rooms, and leaves her 
in the care of his landlady while he goes out. 
A few minutes later David calls to see Rupert on 
business connected with Phoebe. To escape from 
him, Mimi slips into a dressing-room. On entering, 
David picks up one of her handkerchiefs, and, when 
Rupert returns, the two men have a violent quarrel 
which ends by Lang knocking David down. 

David is sure that Mimi is in the dressing-room, 
but to save another scene, he leaves, assuring Lang 
that they will fight it out later on. 

When he has gone, Rupert tells Mimi that Inglis is 
trying to implicate Mrs. Hume in the Bewlay Street 
murder. He promises to protect both the women, 
and Mimi consents to marry him. 

After midnight Rupert is roused from his bed by 
Peggy Fossall. He lies to her that Mimi is not in the 
house ; but Peggy knows otherwise. She threatens to 
wake the household unless Rupert dresses and goes 
to tell the vicar that Mimi is safe. Rupert is forced 
to go. He brings the vicar back with him. 

Peggy has run up to Mimi's room and slipped into 
bed with her. When she hears Lang’s voice she 
creeps downstairs and listens. 

Kupert is telling the Vicar that Mimi has con. 
sented to marry him. 

« Thank God,” whispers John Hume. 

Late as the hour is, Inglis, in response to a 
telegram from the editor of the Evenina Fasn, 
leaves his rooms to go to Cricklewood. 

A baby’s remains have been discovered in the 
garden of 43 Yew Tree Grove—the old address of 
Mrs. Mowle, midwife. 

David watches the police, from a neighbouring 
house, digging up the back garden. P.C. Jarvis 13 
there. Jarvis finds a cigarette case. It is initialled: 
“ From Zacky,” and monogrammed: “ M. K.” 

The following day Jarvis goes, by chance, to the 
lock-up shop just left by Betty, Steve, and Death, to 
see about some lodgings for his sweetheart Maisie. 

Jarvis asks to be allowed to go over the rooms by 
himself, Just then the shop bell rings and a man 
enters the shop. 
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NEVER a muscle of Jarvis’ features moved. He still 
looked very dull to the eye. Nevertheles:, {j¢ 
recognised the man who had entered—— 

* Brownrigg !”” he said to himself.“ Don’t suyposg 
he knows me—unless he happencd to be at the inijucst 
Didn’t see him there, anyway.” 

Mr. Brownrigg, late detective-inspector, had taken 
up private detective work since his retirement, and |,.\| 
offices in Bedford Row. He was much employed |,, 
solicitors. Messrs. Gideon Lang and Wrackem jad 
their offices in Bedford Row. 

“Don't you trouble, ma’am!” said Jarvis aloud, 
and passed through into the passage. 

He closed the door. His heels were rublver-<hn1, 
but not his soles. He walked noisily on his soles io ::,.. 
foot of the stairs, and came back absolutely silent! «,:, 
his india-rubber heels, the man whom Uppermu 
Havaslam—and Mark Crushington—would = i,,.. 
regarded as go earthly goo’ as a detective, but with 
the makings in him of a heavy-weight champion. 

Jarvis listened. 

“Mrs. Bethell ? 
say what time—I’d 
called the Vesta—— 

Jarvis’ eyes were bright now, keen, ablaze with ai! 
the latent intelligence in his nature. 

“ Vesta!” he heard the ex-inspector say, as if 
impressing the name on his memory. 

Then, 


Left last night—abroad—-.s 
shut up shop and gone—a s.;) 


with most remarkable silence, Jarvis reached 
the foot of the stairs. Sounds told him Brown:'z, 
was quitting the shop. 

When Mrs. Nisbett reached the barely-furnishej 
sitting-room on the first floor, Jarvis stool in ‘le 
centre of the room, scratching his head and looking 
about him as if doubtful whether, or not the room 
would suit the young lady he was engaged to, and for 
whom he was acting as deputy. 

The room was barely furnished, but Mrs. Bethel 
had evidently made all tidy before her departure. ‘The 
latch-key was placed on the table. 

** Yes—yes!” said Jarvis slowly. ‘“ Yes!” 

He crossed to the fireplace. The play of his eves 
was very quick. 

The fireplace was a miniature cooking range with 
an oven. 

“ Convenient that!” he said. ‘ 

“Very,” remarked Mrs. Nisbett, who wished ho 
would hurry up and make up his mind. She didn't 
like leaving her shop unattended. 

“My young lady, if she decided on the room:, 
would like to take ‘em unfurnished. She'd pay 
12s. 6d. a week. That’s the limit.” 

He crossed to the hard-looking horsehair sofa. 
It was on this that Mrs. Bethell had slept, giving up the 
bedroom to her ailing son. 

Jarvis placed his hat on it. 

“My young lady,” he said very slowly, much to 
Mrs. Nisbett's secret exasperation, * has a few things vi 
her own—if she took the rooms.” 

“Well, you'll be wanting to have a look at the bed- 
room !” Pt snapped. 

“ Yes, please ! 

As Mrs. Nisbett turned towards the door leadinz 
into the back room, Jarvis stooped and rau his tingcrs 
along the crevices of the sofa. 

Just a chance. One never knew. The cracks and 
crevices of arm-chairs and sofas were wonderful piac:'s 
for harbouring odds and ends—as well as germs. 

“ Hullo!” 

A hair-pin. 

He pulled it out. 

It was a bronze pyr-pointed hair-pin | 

“ Hullo!” 

The hair-pin was a replica of the hair-pin found in 
David Inglis’ bedroom, which Phebe Kenyon was 
Supposed to have shed on the occasion of her clandes- 
tine visit to David’s flat, though John Jarvis had 
privately be; to differ from the universally acccpted 
view—John Jarvis who had apparently wasted much 
time collecting hair-pins ; it was a replica of the hair- 
pins Maisie had been able to obtain for him at 
Crushington’s. 

Not unique by any means, but uncommon and 
expensive for hair-pins. 

**May be wrong—but don’t think so!” thought 
Jokn Jarvis, His conclusion was not solely based on 
the hair-pin ; but it had served as a kind of final index 


finger. ‘* May be wrong—but don’t think so. I fancy 
I’m on her track—their track—at last ! 
“IT don’t want to ’urry you!” snapped Mrs. 


Nisbett. ‘ But I’m a busy woman. Are vou going to 
have a look at the bedroom or are you not ?” — 

“Oh, yes. I’m going to have a look at the bed- 
room !” said Jarvis. 

Bob Duckett had described the woman who had 
bought things at his stall on the night of the murder, 
and Mrs. Nisbett had described this widow with an 
ailing son, who always kept his bedroom. 

Jarvis passed into the bedroom. 

S.S. Vetta? Easy enough to find out what time the 
vessel had sailed, if she had sailed, as a hundred-to-one 
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she had sailed. Easy ences. if he could convince his 
superiors—and that should be easy enough, also, when 
he laid bare the whole of his conclusions and the 
premises from which they were drawn—to cable the 
first port at which she stopped. 

He might be wrong. 

* But 1 don’t think !” 

There was more guess-work about his further 
surmise—that the woman he had seen quit 40 Bewlay 
Street, the woman whom he had always believed David 
Inglis to have sheltered, was the poor creature John 
Hume was seeking that night, was the wife who had 
Icft the Vicarage at Hallard’s Cross, and the mother of 
the Miss Mimi. David had been been engaged to. A 
lot of guess-work about all this; but David Inglis’ 
conduct became explicable, if this were the woman. 

More than that. 

Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts looked on John Jarvis 
not only as a fool, but an infernal fool. But his brain 
was racing now. 

‘All that he had brooded over, plodded at, turned 
over patiently in his mind was finding silent, swift 
thought-ex pression. 

Durward Kenyon might well have been the cause 
why Mra. Hume left home, thirteen years back. 

But where did Mother Frayle come in exactly ? 

* Evento Fuasd—Eveninc Fiasi !” 

The cry of the newsboy reached John Jarvis. The 
extra-special early edition of the paper was out, with a 
rolumn—anonymous—by David Inglis, included in 
the vast amount of matter dealing with the Crickle- 
wood horror. 

“Cricklewood Mystery—Fresh Discoveries ? Who 
is Mra. Mowle ? See the Evexinc Frasd—Evexixa— 
EVENING ye 

“Excuse me!” cried Mrs. Nisbett. 

‘the newsboy’s cries were too much for her. She 
must know the latest about the Cricklewood horror. 

“With pleasure, ma’am !” said Jarvis. 

The swift, almost exultant play of his brain was not 
reflected either in his voice or on his face. 

“* Steady, lad 1” he whispered when he was alone. 

“You've a long way to go yet !” 
His eyes were travelling round the bedroom. They 
noted che door giving. access to the circular steps 
leading down into the beckyard. The room had been 
tidied up before its occupants had quitted. 

Who was the party, the tall party, who had taken the 
rooms? Questions were being asked rapidly as Jarvis 
methodically looked here and there, pu ling open 
drawers, going down on his knees and studying the 
worn carpet and boards, and lookin, under the bed ; 
looking into the grate for possible c arred fragments 
telling of paper des le 

Down below, Mrs. Nisbett had purchased a copy of 
the Evexrsa Fuass, and so eager was she that she 
commenced to gloat over it on the pavement. Bother 
that stupid, slow fellow from the country with an 
honest face and a look about him that s ted he 
took a cold bath every morning, and lived on efsteak. 
He could take his time and come to a decision about 
the rooms without her ! 

David's column of stuff, ‘‘ By our Special Corres- 
pondent,” was a fine piece of journalism, full of colour 
and atmosphere. He had caught the tone, the air of 
mystery, the contrast between the quiet little street 
with its awed, whispering crowd asking questions, and 
the activity by flare-light of police in the back garden. 
The conversation he had overheard between the two 
men, one of whom remembered Mrs. Mowle; who, 
despite the lapse of time, remembered the funeral of a 
little one, and whose wife, having lost a little one 
herself, remembered it even more clearly than her 
husband—after the fashion of a woman and a mother— 
had been set down in moving, yet unexaggcrated- 
language. 

Scooper of the Frasu had been delighted. The 
mystery would boom for a week, if not longer. Inglis 
must continue. And David had agreed. The more 
work, the more distraction, the more genuine his 
excuse for seeing as little of Phoebe as possible, the 
better. He did not love her. At the best —or 
worst—she could only “oe to appeal to his lower 
senses, intoxicate him with her perfumed body and 
maneuvring lips. 
~ Impressions—vivid description!” Scooper had 
said. ‘ Facts—if you like—but you can leave them 
to the YP 

But Inglis had chronicled one fact, though unable to 
furnish details as to its nature, that had escaped the 
Te rs—Jarvis’ find. Whereupon Scooper had 
told off his keenest sleuth-hounds to find out what 
that find was, with results that were blazoned forth in 
a later edition. 

Jarvis straightened up, after having looked under 
the bed. Nothing out of the common under it. His 
eyes travelled again. His methodical manner of doing 
things, even under the strain of excitement, made him 
appear much slower than he was in actuality. Bustle 
is not always speed. 

_ He was very keen on finger-prints. No more 
infallible means of identification. The room, like the 
sitting-room, was very barely furnished. Just for a 
moment his thoughts wandcred. Maisie would 
brighten it up, turn it into an enchanted place with 
those wonderfully deft fingers of hers and her 
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instinctive taste. Who could trim a hat better than 
Maisie, he would like to know? Turn out a more stylish 
dress—with stuff bought at a sale for next to nothing ? 

“ Duty, my lad ” 

The rebuke was silent. He still thought of Maisie 
as he pulled out that pocket magnifying glass of his 
that accompanied him always now, and searched for 
finger-prints ; but he was thinking of Maisie in relation 
to duty. She was always anxious to help him— 
blessher! And she had helped him when she suggested 
Crushington’s as the most likely to place obtain bronze 
pyt-pointed hairpins. If she took these rooms, she 
might help him again. 

* Hullo!” 

Jarvis brought his glass closer to the plain, swivel- 
looking glass that stood on a table that had served as a 
dressing-table. 

Swivel looking-glasses, particularly those of a cheap 
kind, have an irritating trick of refusing to remain in a 
convenient position for shaving or the brushing of one’s 
hair. They depend at a wrong angle, obeying the 
simple, but inconvenient, laws of gravity, and refuse to 
remain screwed up in the proper position. Then it is 
that one contrives with a edge of paper, or a comb, 
or hair-brush. 

Someone had wedged a piece of paper between the 
looking-glass frame and the fixed stand. 

Jarvis was studying this bit of paper through his 
glass. Whoever had fixed it there smoked cigarettes. 

“Good!” he said. ‘Getting on!” 

He took possession of the paper wedge. 


“No credit to me! If anything does come of it!” |. 


was his next thought. ‘Who sent me here? Maisie. 
Sheer luck.” 
* * * * 
Mrs. Nisbett had returned to her shop, and was 
leaning on the counter, hands to her face and_ eyes 
riveted on her copy of the Evesino Frasu, when Jarvis 
entered. 
“T think I may say on behalf of my young lady that 
she'll take the rooms,” he said. 
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It was the first day of Crushington’s summer sale, 
and women—rich women, moderately well-off women, 
 women—hungry for bargains, had foregathered 
fore the great premises were open to the public. 
But the first day would be nothing compared with the 
last. Then, indeed, the place became a veritable 
battlefield. Remnants at half prices! In_ other 
departments articles were put up to auction by 
assistants standing on counters. Women would 
become primitive and glare at rival bargain-hunters, 
and claw and tear—and Louis Death would be expected 
to glide unostentatiously here and there and every- 
where, playing detective himself and controlling the 
small army of private detectives employed on these 
occasions. 

Mark Crushington, the est Crusbington, had 
arrived earlier than usual. But he was not looking 
re himself. He might have slept badly. The 

lesh looked baggy under his small, searching eyes. 
He was carrying several newspapers tucked under his 
arm. There was an unwholesome tinge about his 
complexion. 

Yet sight of the waiting women brought a gleam to 
his eyes. This promised to be his biggest and most 
pois sale. The preliminary catalogue itself had 
icked creation in the way of bait. 

He went straight to his private office. He was 
earlier than usual, but it was Death’s business to sec 
that however early he, Crushington, might be, Death 
was earlier still. 

Crushington brooded for a moment. His eyes 
seemed to disappear under his overhanging brows. He 
opened one of his papers, stared at it, fingered his 
massive, underhung jaw restlessly. Suddenly he gave 
astart as if shaking off a sort of nightmare, and awaking 
to the fact that he was in his office—not somewhere 
else. 

Death had placed his private correspondence in its 
proper place. Crushington went through it, but more 
than once seemed to suffer from absentminded lapses. 

Presently he pressed a button, and Louis Death 
appeared silently and almost instantly. 

eath, who on the previous late night had puzzled 
the stout landlady of the Railway Hotel, not far from 
the dock out of which the S.S. Vesta had been warped — 
minus two passengers; Death who had whispered to 
Betty Hume—late Mrs. Clinton—Mrs. Bethell—that 
he thought it best that she should respect the wish her 
son had spoken in words and had flashed from his half- 
closed, bloodshot eyes, as they hustled him into the 
police-station—* Keep mother out of this!” . 

His long arms were swinging a little, his white, thin 
hands a little inclined to twitch, but for the rest he 
looked a gaunt, pale automaton of a slave. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“ What about Mrs. Clinton ?” 

“T have been unable to ascertain anything fresh, 
sir!” 

(Continued on next rage.) 


cughness are required to make an efficient worker.” 
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Mr. Wm. ROBERTS, 
of 4, Vale Road, Rhyl, who says :— 


a I suffered from gravel, and there were serious 


bladder disorders. My body swelled tremendously 
and the doctors said I must be tapped. os 


“T began taking Doan’s Backache Kidney 
Pills, and, to my great relief, they brought the 
water away naturally. The dropsical swellings 
gradually went down, and my back became easier 
and stronger. Within a comparatively short time 
I was able to get about the house a little, and 
afterwards to get back to work. J have never 


needed to be away from work from that day to this. 
(Signed) “ WILLIAM ROBERTS.” 
2/9 a box, 6 boxes for 13/9, of all dealers. Tell 


the shopman you must have Doan’s Backache 
Kidney Pills, like Mr. Roberts had. 


* He is 
a man 
witb a pe- 
culiar — fur- 
seeirg gift,” 
pays Modern 
Society. 


Marouche, 
M.D., B.S.C.: “‘ The 
accuracy with which 
he depicted my iife, 
acts known only to my- 
self, leaves me somewhat 
perplexcd.”” 

Capt. A. R. Walker. 
R.E.; ‘‘He told me of events 
my most intimate friends could 
not be cognisaut of, aud things 
are haprening exactly as he foretold > 
im spite of the fact that he bas 
never geen mc,” 
Clifton Bingham writes: “ Mystericus is all I 
can say of your marvellously correct review of ny life 
and present position.” 
——— 
Rub some stove black or ink on the 
thumbs, press them on paper, send, with 
birth date and time (if known), a P.O. for 
1s. for cost of chart, etc., to be sent you, 
and stamped envelope. I will give you a 


FREE reading of your life 


from chart to advertise my success. 


PROF. M. E. ZAZRA, 
90 New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 


A Professional Man writes: YOU 


ASTONISH & HELP 
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The werid and its wife—or rather his wife—appeared 
to be congregated at Crushington’s on this day. 

Death passed on. Into the hosicry department. 
Here, amid the press, & od-looking, excessively 
developed woman, with yed ,hair and a loose, 
voluptuous mouth, big enough of body to be reckoned 
an out size, had just purchased a pair of iddy silk 
stockings, and was now sclecting a most Reopialive 
and gaudy pair of Parisian garters. 

It was Madame Frayle. Perhaps she was thinking 
of John Jarvis—“ you men!”—as she selected the 
—— She was wearing @ purple veil, and her 
features were rouged and powdered so profusely that 
her natural complexion was invisible. But there was 
a look about her eyes that suggested that she, as well 
as ee great Mark Crushington, had passed a sleepless 
night. 

ut there was no Jarvis. After quitting 35 Challis 
Street, Jesson Grove, Jarvis had gone back to his 
ler eper it taking with him a bronze pyr-pointed 
airpin and a wedge of paper extracted from a swivei 
looking-glass that had been fingered by someone 
ee to excessive or moist cigarette-smoking. After 
aving listened to & laconic, concise statement, 
Inspector Rayne had detailed off another man ia 
place of Jarvis to keep Madame Frayle under obscr- 
vation, and had subsequently proceeded to Scotland 
Yard—with Jarvis. After the inquest on Durward 
Kenyon all the exhibits and paraphernalia, grim an: 
otherwise, had been preserved at Scotland Yard. 

Death entcred the costume department. Here. 
too, there was a great crush, but the crowd was 
behaving itself in more orderly fashion than tho petty 
bargain hunters. 

Madame Rose, superb of figure and most exquisitely 
coiffered, most clegantly gowned, most seductive 
of tongue, and never ru ed outwardly by the ‘most 
exacting or contradictory customer, able almost to 
cajole even one of her own sex into the belief that 
black was white, was in supreme command. In this 
department was to be found the pick of Crushington's 
women. Madame Rose shrugged her beautifu' 
shoulders ever so slightly as she caught sight of Death's 
cadaverous form and face. From an zxsthetio point 
of view was he not a bogey—and what a name ° 
A worm, an elongated worm of a man, worming his 

Death touched a woman lightly on the elbow. She | way here and there in the service of Crushington. 
turned with a start. She was wearing a summer dust- “A dream!” Madame Rose murmured to a cus- 
cloak. Something slipped to the floor. Death picked | tomer. “ At fifteen guineas the price is ridiculous, 
it up. It was a blouse. a bagatclle. It is a Paquin exclusive model ! ” 

“This must have attached itself to one of your There were tears in Madame’s voice. 
buttons, ma'am, accidentally.” “The great and only Paquin !’ 

The well-dressed woman seemed to be suffering from “Tt's a love of a thing ! » murmured the laav 


“Blood to the head!” he said thickly. ‘“ Big 
strain—overwork. Never done such a ridiculous 
thing before in my life ; not likely to do it again.” 

He scemed savage and ashamed of an exhibition of 
physical weakness before his henchman. His cyes 
sought the newspaper on the floor. With an attempt 
at unconcern he picked it up. He m ht have been 
afraid lest Death would associate it with his collapse. 

The heavily typed words, ‘‘Is tT AN IMPORTANT 
cLur?” were staring at him again. It was indeed 
a scoop for Scooper of the Fiasu ; his exclusive infor- 
mation on the subject of one of the finds in the garden 
of Cypress Villa, gun-metal cigarette case mono- 
grammed M.K., and inscribed “ From Zacky.” 

“ You're feeling better, sir?” asked Death. 

“Yos!” Crushington scowled at him, suspicion 
and resentment in tone and look. “That'll do. 
You get along!” Then his conceit and his weakness 
peeped out, hs Crushington was his own god. “I 
don’t want this talked about, understand 2?” 

Death smiled cadaverously. “I'm paid to hold 
my tongue, sir.” 

He retired noiselessly. Not long after he was 
making his way through one of the crowded depart- 
ments where women, possessed by the sale-lust, were 
jostling and grabbing and worrying the assistants. 
Once there was a rending sound. Two women had 
both set their hearts on the same blouse, and in the tug- 
of-war that ensued the garment was rent in twain. 

‘A man who looked like a shop-walker, but who in 
reality was a private detective supplied by ex-Inspector 
Brownrigg. who had esta ished himself in offices 
in Bedford Row, moved casually towards a group 
of hustling. clamorous women. : 

Death went his silent way. 

Here about another counter was another struggling 
crowd that included a few unhappy-looking, self- 
conscious men who had been bullied or cajoled by 
wives, sweethearts, or sisters, into attending the sale. 
One hapless man was laden with parcels—a married 
man, this—while his better and larger half took 
vigorous part in what bore some resemblance to 8 
Rugby “ scrum.” 

Poor-looking women and shabbily respectable women 
jostled against women of fashion and wealth. A 
sale is a wonderful leveller. 


Death hid his hands behind his back, suddenly 
having become conscious of them. 

Crushington grunted. 

“You're a beauty! Never mind, however. Keep 

our eyes open eaday. ‘Two of °em’ all the time. 

’e shall have a big crowd —bigger than we ve ever 
bad on a first day. I suppose Frownrigg’s men are 
here already. They ought to know their business— 
but keep your eye on them.” 

“They're here, sir.” 

“That'll do. Get out!” 

Death passed into his own office. He was alone, 
and his mask dropped. He reached out his long, 
thin hands towards the closed double doors, his fingers 
twitching convulsively as if they hungered for a grip 
on bis taskmaster’s throat. Then he buried his face 
in his hands, and the sound that escaped him was a 
choking, impassioned sob. 

Crushington picked up a telephone. . 

** Madame Rose? You! Right. Rickards here ?” 

“Qh, yes!” came back from Madame Rose, and 
she laughed softly at the other end of the wire. 

Ah, a she knew his little weaknesses—the great 
Crushington’s little weaknesses. She herself had 
been one of them—a big weakness, that lasted quite a 
long time ; but she—Ah, she, Madame Rose, knew men 
and their weaknesses better than some women, and 
how to profit by them! Consequently, she had 
prospered, and not suffered subsequently. She could 
do very much what she liked with bim. She had liked 
him en passant—strong and big—but now she had 
another very charming boy, and Crushington had: 
recovered from his weakness. % 

“To-day,” went on Madame Rose of the costume 
department, “I shall just use her to hang clothes on— 
and generally. But she is apt—the chic Gh seer 
she will learn quickly. Quite an exquisite figure |” 

Mark Crushington moistened his lips. 

“So neat in her underwear. I observe all these 
things.” 

Crushington cleared bis throat huskily. 

“Shouldn't have taken her on, if she hadn't struck 
me as being worth her salt |” 

Again Madame Rose laughed softly. Did the great 
Mark Crushington think to deceive her! She who 
knew him inside out. Ma fot! 

“T expect big things of the department to-day,” 
he added curtly, and put down the instrument. 

Then, catching sight of his budget of nwvspapers, he 
fingered his powerful jaw restlessly. 

After that, he went the round of the great establish- 
ment, bullying bere and stimulating there—here, there, 
everywhere, quickening up the well-oiled wheels. 


And when the public poured in it was great. And | dry lips. She wetted them with her tongue. customer wistfully, who happened to be plain of 

yet—— ‘Yes, It must have done!” she stammered feature. : 

-* * * * * slightly. ““ And it would become Madame so exquisitely, the 
Three o'clock that same afternoon saw Crushington, ‘But these, ma‘am, can have hardly got there by colour-scheme and Madame’s tone, complexion, hair— 

again in his private office. Almost surreptitiously, he | accident !” what a dream, what a harmony !”” 


Death had slipped o long. thin hand under her cloak The lady in question turned to her husband, who 
with the stealth and swiftness of an expert pickpocket. carried the bag, figuratively speaking. and had been 
“ Would you kindly step this way, ma'am?” he compelled reluctantly to accompany his wife. 
whispered in ghostly but polite tones. “George!” she said sharply. 
Yet he loathed it all. Such tasks as this bred The bearer of the bag,-or rather cheque-book, was 
self-despising in his sensitive, newly re-awakened soul. paying no attention to the Paquin model, but was 
“Tl show you the departmont you require, ma'am.” gazing with attention and admiration at one of the 
he said aloud. In the hustle and confusion and | assistants. Her brown, curling hair was becomingly 
excitement the customers kad neither heard nor | dressed, her eyes bright and clear, and she had a 
observed. complexion that London and service in a Lendon 
“ Better come quietly, ma'am “—his voice was & tea-shop had not spoiled. Her showroom dress and 
ghostly whisper again—* if you wish to avoid a corsets, owing to the pressure of sale-time, were not 
scene.” yet ready for her ; but her own black dress fitted per- 
The woman went with him meekly. But as she was fectly, and her neat feet were daintily shod. 
well-to-do, well connected, her offence was subse- It was Maisie Rickards, the light of Jarvis’ honest, 
quently called kleptomania instead of by the more | manly keart, and Mark Crushington’s latest fancy— 
homely term of theft, and she was bound over in her |*or weakness, as Madaine Rose would have styled it. 
own and her husband's recognisances. Her cyes were sparkling. It was all new to her, this, 
Presently Death re-appeared on the scene. He | and full of interest. Madame Rose had told her just 
passed into the millinery department. Here, as | to make herself generally useful. Madame Rose. 
elsewhere, pandemonium—a female kind of pande- | indeed, had been most sweet and condescending to 
monium—reigned.  Five-guinea _ hats, exclusive | her. 
models, toques, strange-looking headgear, that looked ‘At this moment Maisie was playing the part of 
like inverted wash-basins, cheap hats, bonnets, as mannikin. An evening cloak depended from her 
it had figured in the catalogue, the widest range in | shoulders, her shapely ead was flung slightly back, 
London. but not stiffly ; she carried herzelf with a lissom, free 
Hibowne a magnificent dame tempted by an bearing. Her face was a little flushed, for five women 
exclusive Parisian creation, was a working woman had concentrated their attention on the cloak and had 
who had clutched up a cheap black bonnet, and was | not yet arrived at & verdict, and Maisie knew that her 
forcing her way with her bargain through to a sales- | manner of showing off the cloak could influence the 
woman. She bore some resemblance to Mrs. Wex. | issue. Moreover, she was acting under the instruction 
A life of toil had set the same worn lines and look | and the eyes of Madame Rose's right-hand woman. 
on her features. the second in command. She felt quite a little thrill 
Death was passing, and she saw him—nearly | of triumph, a quite natural feminine thrill, when the 
dropped her bargain. four ladics decided that the cloak was the very 
“Well I never!’’ she whispered to herself. “If | thing for the fifth. 
that isn’t Mr. Hope that came after the rooms for She slipped the cloak from her shoulders gracefully 
Mrs. Bethell!” at a word from her superior, and as she fa so her 
The woman was Mrs. Nisbett, shirt and collar | eyes fell on Louis Death. 
dresser and laundrcss, of 35 Challis Street, Jesson He was looking at her as he traversed the great 
Grove. ‘department silently. Maisie recognised him  in- 
he And I thought he might have something to do | stantly. After her row with the tea-shop manageress 
with the funeral:furnishing business. And maybe and her dismissal on the spot, she had resolved im- 
he is! ; pulsively to do and dare, try to obtain employment 
Death was gone from sight, and Mrs. Nisbett's | at Crushington’s, and, if possible, interview the great 
thoughts returned to her precious bargain, the jet | man himself. It had only been brought home to her 
ornaments of which had particularly captivated her | how difficult that was when she tried. A dragon ofa 
fancy. : doorkeeper at one of the employees’ entrances had 


apa from a pocket an edition of the EvENING Frass. 
t was folded as it had come from the Press, and had 
not long lost its warmth. Scooper was rushing out 
editions for all he was worth. 

Crushington opened it. Despite double windows he 
could hear the murmur of the crowd fighting its way in 
and out the goss 14 Ho had never before had such 
a first day—he would have to wire to Manchester for 
fresh consignments of remnants if this went on; 

: “Ig IT AN IMPORTANT CLUE?” 

Huge type was staring up at him. And his bulging 
forehead had suddenly gone wet with perspiration. 

“The Evenixo Fiasu is in a position to make an 
authoritative, exclusive statement as to the nature of 
one of the finds made last night at Cypress Villa.” 

What a scoop for Scooper ! 

“It is a gun-metal cigarette-case, engraved with a 
monogram composed of the letters M.K., and inscribed 
* From ZAacky.’” 

There was a heavy thud ! 

The great Mark Crushington had pitched forward 
heavily senseless to the floor. 

Crushin pion had fainted for the firat time 
in his life. To look at him one would have hardly 
thought such a thing possible. He lay on the floor 
of his palatial office, face downwards, a big and sine 
figure, just beyond reach of one outstretched 
the copy of the Evznive Fass. Double doors 
separated his office from his private secretary's, 
but the heavy thud, #0 heavy that it had caused 
furniture to vibrate, had penetrated them. Thoy 
opened, and Louis Death entored. 

He started at sight of the re prone on the floor, 
and his oyes travelled from the figuro to the newspaper. 
‘An instant later ho was on one kree beside his task- 
master. 

“‘ Mr. Crushington ! ” 

He rolled the big body over on-to its back, and 
loosened collar and tic. Once his hand trembled. 

Crushington’s eyes flickered open almost immediately. 
For a moment their oxpression was blank, but it 
changed as some recollection returned and became 
one of haunted fear. But only for a second. A veil 
seemed to drop across his eyes as he became conscious 
that Death was looking down into his face. He 
struggled up into a sitting position, clutched Death's 
arm with a es hand that bit into his flesh, and 
staggered up dazedly to his feet. 


I will award balfeaeguinea for the best epigram on this. Mark poetcerds “Fpigram.” (See page 456.) 
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stared at her when she made her request, and told her 
that the great man only saw the likes of her by 
appointment. se 

“Mr. Death, his private secretary.” he had added 
ubiously, “might see you. I'll telephone up to 
him.” 

She had seen Death, and thought him a most extra- 
ordinary person. As a rule, she was quick to make up 
her mind, but at the time she could not have said 
whether he did not repel her or whether for some 
instinct. beyond definition she did not somehow— 
yoodness on knew why—feel sorry for him. 

Yct he had shown no emotion, had spoken like a 
ghostly machine, told her that for one vacancy at 
Crushington’s there were fifty applicante. He was 
just telling her that he would enter up her name and 
‘nidress, and the interview seemed closed, when the 
great Crushington himself entered. 

Curtly he had asked her business. As curtly he had 
caid, “ Youll do!” And Maisie had nearly tumbled 
aver herself with surprise and joy. But had she sgen 
the movement of Death's hands, could she have 
penetrated his pale, cadaverous mask, she might 
have interpreted the real reason of Crushington’s 
swift decision. 

Death had read it, Death whose soul had been re- 
awakened by Betty Hume, and. Death had registered 
a vow. 

Crushington’s closed at eight o'clock, but the work 
of the assistants did not cease with the departure of the 
public. Preparations for the morrow had to be maile ; 
sorting out and tidying up done. It was past ten 
o'clock when Maisie reached one of the basement 
dining-rooms for a supper that was almost as simple 
as prison fare, without ite guaranteed quality. But 
she was too excited with the novelty of it all to experi- 
ence weariness, and her digestion was as healthy as 
her complexion. 

She could not though, help a contrast between 
Crushington’s private office, t magnificent fittings 
and luxury of the costume department, and the bare- 
ness of the barrack-like dining-room, untidy and 
unappetising. Relay of assistants followed so hard 
on relay that there was no time to clear the tables of 
debris and litter. The supper was compos.d of cold 
scraps of Australian mutton supplied by contract, 
bread, cheese,.and margarine. 

Madame Rose did not join the common herd, but 
supped in her own boudoir-like private office, a dainty 
little meal and half a bottle of white wine being sent 
in from a neighbouring restaurant. 


MOTORS MAKE BOOTS DEAR. 


Odd Reasons for the Rise in the Cost of Living. 


Every housewife bemoans the fact that nearly 
everything eatable is dearer than it was a few 
years ago, but she does not always know the reason 
of these ups and downs in prices. The trade of the 
world is so. inter-related in these days that the 
least thing has the most important effect. We all 
know that taxation, a bad harvest, or a war has 
a great influence on prices; but there are also a 
score of obscure reasons for the rise in the cost of 
different articles. 

Take boots. There is apparently no connection 
hetween vegetarianism and boots, yet the increase 
of the vegetable-eating cult has had no little in- 
fluence on the price of leather. Meat is no longer 
eaten to the extent it used to be ; pe breakfast 
foods are increasingly popular, and are taking the 
place of meat at the first and last meals of the doy. 

Now, it does not pay to raise animals for t 
price of their hides alone, so that the su ply of raw 
material for.leather has fallen off. In America the 
consumption of beef has diminished to a large 


extent, many ‘people becoming vegetarians in order. 


to get the better of the Beef Trust. and therefore 
the price of leather has risen, and this has affected 
boots also. a : 

Motor-cars have also had a great influence on the 

rice of leather for boots. Leather is used so 

argely for different purposes connected with cars, 

the demand ever increases,: with the result that 

its cost rises... Therefore, motors not, only smother 
us in dust, but also lighten our pockets. 

Woollen goods have increased in prices within 
recent years. At first the drought in Australia was 
the reason of this, but since then the increased 
consumption of frozen mutton is said to be the 
cause. In order to increase the size of the carcase 
breeders “in Australia and Argentine have altered 
the type of sheep, raising fewer of the small merino 
variety and more cross-bred animals with a coarser 
wool, Thus, although the demand for fine wool 
“Pleat the supply is not equal to it, therefore 

© price. u : . < : 

Ladies ee of beautiful furs for winter wear 


ee 
. 


eleven o'clock when she quitted the premises by one 
of the back exits, citaate fa a quiet strech, 


be waiting for her ? 
permitted. But there was no sign of Jarvis. 


of those rooms in Challis Street, she would be so much 
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Maisic returned to the department. It was past 


Had John seen those rooms for her? Would he 


Certainly he would, if duty 


“ Dear old loving thing ! ” she sighed disappointedly. 
_It was a far cry from Crushington’s to her com- 
bined room in the City Road. But if John approved 


more conveniently situated. 

Newsboys had long since ceased howling about tho 
Cricklewood mystery ; but now and again as Maisic 
journeyed on the top of a motor-omnibus she caught 
glimpses of placards and contents bills left glued to the 
pavement or board. 

The Cricklewood horror was exercising a curious 
fascination over women. The maternal instinct is 
natural to women. Little babies had been found in 
that back garden under circumstances that indicated 
murder. Maisic had heard the women in the costume 
department at Crushington’s discussing it in whispers, 
despite the press and stress of sale-time. 

“* How horrible!” she whispered to herself. 
little mites—poor mothers !” 

She shuddered. Reaching her combined room, she 
admitted herself with a tee Her landlady had 
thrust a letter and a telegram under the door. The 
letter was addressed to her in John’s clear writing. 
But associating urgency with the telegram, she opened 
it first. This also was from Jarvis. 

“Very busy,” she read. ‘‘ Have written. 
London, but hope to be back to-morrow. 
Jonny.” 

Then she opened her letter eagerly. 

‘* Sweetheart,” she read. ‘Seen those rooms, 
and taken them for you. But for duty would 
have seen you. But very busy. Never like 
committing much to paper in the way of duty. 
Therefore, swectheart, burn this when read. 
I'm interested in the late occupants of those 
rooms. If you could get into them to-morrow, 
or have a look at them to-morrow, you might 
keep your ears open to anything Mrs. Nisbett, 
of the shop below, has to say about Mrs. Bethell 
and her son, and a friend of theirs, a Mr. Hope. 
You never know. It might be that this Mr. Hope 
might turn up. 

Anxious to know all I can about him. So— 
between you and me—is Scotland Yard. I'm 
writing from there. Of course, others are on this 


* Poor 


Out of 
Love.— 


know only too well that sables have become inereas- 
ingly dear within the past few years. This is a 
case of killing the goose that lays the golden egg, 
as hunters have been trapping the little animals 
both in and out of season. Naturally the supply is 
growing loss every year, and unless something is 
done to prevent this ruthless destruction, furs will 
continue to go up in price until they are out of 
the reach of all but the very rich. 

Fair ladies whose scanty locks will not allow 
them to dress their hair according to the prevailing 
fashion, and prevents them wearing a hat that 
meets the mode, have been greatly distressed 
within recent months by the rise in the price of 
false tresses. The luxuriant tresses, once plentiful 
and cheap, are now scarce and expensive. 

Too much civilisation is one reason for this. 
Formerly the peasant girls of different parts of 
Europe willingly sold their hair, as their heads were 
covered with the native style of cap or headdress. 
But the old costumes are gradually but surely 
dying out, and every country girl aspires to wear a 
gown and hat that have received the seal of approval 
of Paris, so they are no longer so ready to part with 
their hair. 

The war in the Far East had one unexpected 
result. It sent up the cost of our butter. A large 
supply of butter came from Siberia, and while the 
conflict lasted, large supplies were forwarded to the 
Russian army. In this way the poe of 
Manchuria and China acquired -a taste for it, and 
after the close of the war the Russians found it 


more profitable to send their produce eastwards 
instead of westwards. 
It may scem absurd to state‘that motor-cars 


send up the price of tea, but there are experts in 


- 


charge 
hardest-worked of Crushington’s hard-worked men 
and women, slipped out like a shadow. He took a 
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particular job. _f£ ¢now how busy you must be, <u 
don’t go out of your way, please. If this reads 
a bit short, don’t think it’s for want of a loving 
heart. But there's a mgve on. Luck where 
I'm concerned, but I’m in it. See you the tirst 
possible opportunity, sweetheart. 

I'm not boasting, but I feel you'll be pleased. 
Just scen the Assistant Commissioner. I'm 
going on to regular detective work—in fact, 

tective Jarvis attached to the P.Q. Division. 
Which is promotion. Can't help wondering 
how Tibbutts will take the news. 

You know why I want to get on, Maisie. Here, 
but I must stop it. It’s no use dreaming of that 
little home—you and me—that won't bring it 
nearer. But doing one’s best will, or ought to. 
You're in my heart, day and night. Can't say 
more than that. Take care of your precious sc!f. 
Your loving old ’un.—Jons.” 

* * * * 


* * 
The night staff of watchmen and firemen wer in 
of Crushington’s when Death, perhaps ‘he 


ta xi-cab. 

““ Walham Green,” he said. ‘Stop at the Britannia 

Arms.’ 
On this night it was S.W. On the previous night 
he had journeyed E. He quitted the cab at the 
Britannia Arms, and continued on foot. The quict 
little street he reached was typically suburban. The 
small villas, rental £38 per annum, were monotonously 
alike, and most of their names were high-sounding. 

A light was burning in the ground-floor room of 
one of these. Death passed up tho short path noise- 
lesslv, and thrummed lightly with his fingers on the 
window. A few seconds later a woman quictly opened 
the door. 

It was Betty Hume. The passage was in darkness. 
Death followed her into the sitting-room, separated 
by folding doors from the bedroom. The old widow 
lady, who occupied the villa, whose children were 
scattered abroad, had been taking lodgers for s»me 
time. 

“You have seen the later editions of the evening 
papers ?’’ said Death. 

“Yes,” answered Betty Hume. 


“Still hope!” whisper! 0. 0th taking her hands 
between his own and wai ters det her eyes. 
* Still hope !”” 

(Continuc.’ 2) ect pages! 
the trade who say the ‘le yf ypul Wo @ o Feat 


will ultimately have t!i~ «(6 

It happens this way. 1)¢ ov irae! 
calling for an increased suppiy vi .\v! ©. 
boom testified. Owing to this many plan’ ~ ') 
India, Ceylon, and other places where tea is grown 
are taking up the cultivation of rubber instead, so 
that the supply of tea may soon fall. So house- 
wives can look forward with dread to the day 
when their tea will cost more, unless a substitute 
for rubber is found meanwhile. 


wstty is 


as the 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 

Ir is the custom in many villages for the vottager 
having a pig ready to kill to go round to tho 
big houses trying to get the hest joints bespoken. 
A gentleman having romised to tako a leg met 
the child of the pig-killer, and inquired : 

“Well, Tommy, why has mother not sent the 

rk?” 

“Please, sir, the pig got 
boy. 


better!” replicd the 


Result of Election Contest. 

In this competition, announced in our Christmas 
Number, readers were invited to givo a forecast of 
the result of the Gencral Election, which was at 
that time about to take place. Readers were 
asked to stato in their forecast which of the great 
political partics in their opinion would win, and 
also the majority of votes by which they believed 
this party would be success 1 at the polis in con- 
tested elections. 

To arrive at a decision we havo based our cal- 
culations on the figures supplied by the Timrs. 
The Liberal Party, whicn, for tho purposes of the 
contest, included all Labour, Socialist, and 
Nationalist candidates, was successful, and their 
majority was 305,190 votes. 

No competitor submitted these oxact figures for 
the Liberal Party, but tho nearest forecast, in tho 
opinion of the Editor, was that given by A. A. 
M‘Kenzie, 6 Blackett Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
who foretold the success of the Liberals by & 


maivety of 305,201 votes. 
fae 3 


prize of £10 has accordingly been awarded 
to Mr. M‘Kenzie. . 
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Davty Ixcurt bed finisbed bes copy & few minutte 
efter six am. and hed govt 6 pct of jouruaLsne 
satisfaction as the last fl. was whisked off u int 
compusing Toor 

It was brood derlght when be stepped om inw 
Fieet Rureet. Sevvper bed oot yet scwoped hae scvvp 
in the shape of exclusive dt. formacit Be & the peture 
of Jarvis find et Cricklewood But be vanied 
anvther cvlumn from Ingl: for bis pert dare issue 
aod bed precuceliy givep bom tarts Lancia Toghe 
turned vut admirable stuff. esd couls be trusted mu: 
to send in “ dvugh. 

Inglis bad been thaukfe! i: che distraction. and 
war thankfol for the proevert of more Pogte 
would be expecting 8 visit trom iim somewhere 
about noon. He did oot weve ber though be bed 
P bimelf vw play vue seme. As be strode 
along Fleet Stoet be pievered ber in ber boudoir. 
awaiting him. provocatively posed vp a couch, almust 
wansparently clad. perfumed. ¥¢ Juptucus, eager for 
the embraces thet she looked vn a: ber duee sinvt their 
betrothal though she had com in quest of them 
adulterourly the night ber wusbesd was done Ww 
death in Bewlay Street. 

David wos a man of fesb and blovd but bis clean 
soul in the pact had alwars kept thr mastery over 
his passions. He recognise] Poot > meu ria] attrac- 
tions, but be despised ber. Be would send her a 
wire, telling ber that be wae engaged on journsls*ic 
business that kept bim ati: day and night 

Then the trend of bis thuugiwe changed. and he 
fingered bis face. He would ‘p-t back w hie fat. 
taro in for e brief spell, und then. freshened up by 
a cold tod. look in at Uppercut. Haveslam’s plact 
in the Tottenham Court Ruad He wes just 8 man 
now, not worrying abos: problems or mysteries. 
Lang hed behaved like a cad. played a dirty trick. 
vute apart from anything w do with Mimi. But 
Lang would have tw figh' far st Havuslam’s; after 
that ket the best man win. 

No banky-panky at Havaslame Uppercat 
FBavaslem everd for all tha: was clean and erraigbt 
and sportemanlike in the ring No American methods 
for Havaslam. No clinching aod roughing on the 
ropes. Clean breaking away. “or jolly well get out 
of the ring.” as be put it urely and emphatically. 
Fight. yes, but clhenly. A white man was Uppexut 
Havaslam. a roughien cuswymer possibly, but bent 
on keeping up the tone of the ring, and with a grest 
ambition to find an Eng!-2msn w win the worlde 
cham pionebip. 

Ask Havaslam whom he thought the two fines’ 
fighters and gentlemen of the ring. and he would have 
wid one Jem Mace ani black Peter Jackson 


Havasism himself hed gone down befor: the 
Black Prince when tbe lett.r was in his prime. ia the 


twentieth round. but afvr a fight worth watching 
indeed. And Havaslam bei “Jackevo's last Aghs. 
when be entered the ring afer being told by his 
doctor Wo do sy Was ty sig? Lis d-vth-warrent broken 
ia bealth with a damsged heart. a shadow of hie 
former magnificent self, and went down before biz 
Jim Jeffries. 7 

David tld himself thai a yuar.er-v!-an-hour’e prac- 
tice with the gloves would i+ beivr than nothing @* 
all. He must train as best be could. He ovuld no: 
afford ty neglect bis work. Bur be would knock 
off smokiog. He would put in as much time as he 
coul® spare at Havaslam: He bod no amateur 
laurels to his credit. He knew Lang a+ au ex-amateur 
champion. who bad retired wit an unbeaten record. 

He just 1 his teeth grim 

Tt was noon when he rea: 
bim his real name—gymeursium and school of erm: 
in the Tottenham Court Rosd 
well-eculp 
bad been brought off. adjoined the ~ gym.” and had 
once served as a religious mecting-bouse. 


&e 
; Re a aa ek a ase Sr eeestontertoetostoete destentoes 
2d BHaversham's—ty give | 


Ix was a big place. : 


The ring. where many a tty fight | : 
ya pretty Bebt | oot he was being fooled by an unscrupulous man was 


Boxing lessons were giver. both va the floor of the | 
spacious “gym. aod in the roumyr gallery over- 


looking it. One could learn fecving. single-stick. 
gymnastics; Havaslam employed a numler of in- 
structore. 

David rented a locker in ore of the dressing-ro om: 
He slipped into flannels, 2 zephyr, and canvas ehoes. 
and went up into the gallry where two novices. 
very breathless and hot, w-re fipping and flapping 
aad tapping. with a great deal of fov'-shuMing and 
waste of energy, while Uppercu’ Havaslim lwsed 02 


Ladies, can any of you suggest how cheese-rind may be made use of? Now, housewives! 


WseEx EXDING 
Fes. 2, 1911. 


priticaliy. with “he suspician of 8 twinkie in his gimlet. 
deepeset eves. the colour of blue rue 

He wes in fluarmels and a wine zephyr. scaling jus 
under fourteen stone. hard as nails. deep-chest-d. 
with 6 massive. muscular column of a throat. His 
pose ves crovked. His sian bed es hard. leathery 
love Despe the pietcing keenness of his eyes and 
the tight. fomiy ciosed mouth something sbout 
his face snegesed indomitable good humour und level 
eempper. But ne bad been known to lose it, and then 


he wat 8 uend. but o straight and clean fiend even | 


~ Keep tbat lef up. Mr. Tompkins: 
mand+d sharzlr 

Gne of the poviver bad clwed hie eves aud struck 
8 blind biow below the belt Then es the other novice 
clinched and hugged ins oppouent Bavasiem & rough 
bomopur peeped out. One vi the novices Wasa youthlul 
peer of the resim. but Havaslam kow-wred tw no 
hana 

~ Break | 
uin't a svldier cuddhng 8 servant gir - 

‘A moment isver he culled time. turned, and saw 
David. His grim. battie-searred face Li up. He 
repched out his hand as the two novices. bathed in 
perspiration. retired the dressing-rooms. 

~ Glad to see you. Mr. Inglis. Quit a stranger. 
Heartiest congratulstionr 02 the way you came 
throvgh thet business. Hope I shall be seeing more 
of you again. Gving w have ‘em on?” : 

David nodded. ~ But fret ] want to fix something 
ut 

"Bavaclam’s gimk: eret gleamed. He jerked a 
thumb in the direction of the adjoining ring. Again 
Davyi nydded. 

“Mr Lang—Rupert Lang.” he said quietly. 
‘Can't give you the date Just pow. bat to a finish § 

Hevesiom war well acquainted with Langs boxing 
career. He half-closed one eye in & Way Fuggestive 
of John Jarvis. He seemed to mearure and weigh 
David tefore he spoke. 

“Youll have wo fight. Mr. Inglis. Youre taking 
on hot stuf. Youre below welght now. Get on 
those scales. You want to put weight on, not get 
rid of it. Going to give mz & free hand * = 

To can't neglect my work.” said David quietly as 
he stood un the weighing machine 

Hataclem grunted on, noting what the scales 
registered. Then he jerked Inghs pair of gloves 
and wedged his hands into another pair. 

On paper form, Mr. Inglis.” he said. ‘‘ vou dont 
stand an curthiy. Om your merite. as I know 


be com- 


Boutt. youll have to fight; sou ll be up against a 
master of ring-craft. Youve got the stuff, and can 


take punishment. You re tidy with your feet, and . 


a pretty boxer; but youre 8 good bit to learn. It 
wont be my fault if I don't teach you. beginning now. 
Put ‘em up! No playing hgbt:” 


The man who stood up to Peter Jackson for twenty | 


rounds led off with his left. He was by way of being 
a veteran. but be was wonderfully quick still, and 
bis punch was terribk. David side-stepped. His 
glove flayped lichtly on Havasiam’s face. 

“Pretty! growled Havaslam. “ But hit. fight, 
you ain't/a lady's maid dusting china!” 

Biff: 

He fcinted for the body with his left. and sent 
home the terrible uppercut that had earned him part 
of bis subrrjuet- 


David wee carried half-way across the gallery. | 


and went duwn. Havaslam began to count. 
= Oue—two—three—four——" 
David was up. Havaslam’s gimlet eye: gleamed 


approval David elid in, and landed on Havaslam’s | 


cbin. 

“Hit!” growled Havaslam. and punched him over 
the heart. “Pct more powder into it!” 

He elashed at David's jaw. but David ducked and 
avoided. Havaslam’s eves gleamed again. 

More sting in that!” he jerked out approvingly. 
David had cross-countered with his right. 

Havitlam was never lavish with his praise. 
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& CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR. 
“ A Biackguard at Bay. 


> 

Pevcy Fossatr. jt will be remembered, was left 
listening outside the sitiing-room door of Rupert Lang's 
room. The temptation to enter and tell the vicar 


INSURANCE FOR NOTHING. 


By signing the coupon on page lii. of 
the red cover you will be insured for 
£1,000, if killed in a railway accident, 
and lesser sums if injured from other 
causes, it costs you nothing-—you 


simply sign the coupon and your, 


insurance is complete. 


~ Se said. polling them epart “You. 


sabe 
and I know Lang's—you msy pull it off; but. great ' 


\ very grest. 


She resisted it, turned away, and w_: 
| wpountung the stairs when she heard tue handle of > - 
door ratte. 

Rupert Lang, suspicious and on the alert, had Le! 
a sound in the passage, and muttering en poly - 
the vicar, he ste to the door end openca . 
the uncertain light be saw a shadow on the stu 
human figure. It looked like the figure uf & man. 

“Who the devils that? What are you du-s 
there’ he demanded, forgetting for a moment 1 fe 
vicar. 

Peggy ewong round, the quilt fell to the ground. } 
undismayed abe folded her arme and looked Laz: -- 
face with en impudent chuckle: _ ? 

~ It's only me—Peggy Fossall 

Langs ‘teeth snap! together. He cz 
escaped uttering an 0a But John Hume b i 
and recognised Peggy's voice. He rose to his i. - 
instantly, fear gripping bis beart again. 

~ Peggy, my dear child—nothing’s Lappene? —M.-. 
is all rghit * 

zy descended the stairs two at a time. Pur: 
Langs face was 8 stady. In ber excitement t!« 
forgotten the quilt ; he picked it up with an evi} :: 
ant followed her. 

Mimi's all right, uncle, but I think ive jolly ts sy 
we found ber to-night '~ 

© Peggy)” 

John Hume was holding up bis hands in torr 
He bad sometimes taken the Jocal school ¢1..i¢ 
the Christmas pantomime in Oxford, and bed ris - 
realised or been shocked by the legs of the prin: 
boy. But bis own niece in pyjames was Greadiu. - 
| it was scandalous. He felt that one of them Ledt.+-. 
' Jeave of their senses. 

My dear child—what hare you got on‘ ” 

Rupert Lang tactfully advanced and wrapjei ° > 
quilt about Peggy's shoulders. 

Hume gave a s:gh of relief, but be stared at ber wa 
a dreadful fascination. 

* Bit gaudy, Ill admit,” she laughed. ~ Pu | 
hadn't a nighty—and, any port im a storm t Pesdss, 
uncle, someone had to wear the breeches to 
there wasn't a man here to protect Mim: from 
rotter |” 

, Rupert Lang grinned diabolically. “A lo 
hysterical,” he whispered to the vicar. 

Peggy heard him. Her blood was up. She fet - > 
was not only fighting for Mimi, but m a vague wr Fug 
womanhood. It was men like Lang who debased b+ 
sex, made them raise a protecting barrier of f:!-> 
modesty, made the streets of the great city hideous sd 
impossible for decent women to traverse at night. Si 
| would have faced a world of men then, with her splens:| 
hair hanging down her back, clad only in the outrage: 5 
pyjamas and an eiderdown, and fought them all for: » 
honour of her sex. 

“Have you seen Mr. Langs black eve $0 ste 
‘ snapped. ‘ Did he tell you how he got it? IT ss+~ 
it to him. Learnt the trick at Birch’s. where Jin 
took me once when he learnt to box. Havershanis 
a pal of mine, too.” 

The vicar was dumfounded. 
stuck in his throat. 

“My dear young lady, hadnt you better got) 
, bed?” You're overwrought, excited.” Lang six:h 
‘ with kindly consideration. 

Peggy looked at the vicar, and knew that it #28 
hopeless to tackle him then. He was daz. !- 
incapable of coherent thought or action. 

“Yes, I'm going to bed,” she replied. * And wir: 
Mimi wakes up in the moming she shall know ti: 
sort of man she’s promised to marry.” 

“ Peggy, what come over you—what are ¥1 
talking about ‘” the vicar muttered weakly. 
| Peggy pointed a scornful finger at Rupert Lanz 
{ “Tf "that man marries Mimi, youll regret 
| all the days of your life. Hes a wrong ‘un. He 
| brought her here so that he could force her to m2try 
| him. ‘And when I appeared he was frightenc |: 
| then he insulted me. tried to kiss me, but he got m't* 
, than One day hell come u" 
|, against a man who'll finish the good work I have 


She tumed on her heel and marched ont of tr 
room. The quilt dragged behind her like a ror! 


]- 
1 


a 


appalled, works 


FULL ALL ROUND. 


Littte Phyllis had been to a party, and during 
the evening had disposed of quite a large quantity 
of good things provided by a thoughtful hoste--. 
bie the guests were leaving for home her hoste-> 
said : 

Phyllis, have some more nuts anl 
apples 2” 

“No, thank you,” replied Phyllis, “Tm full” 

“Well, just take some fruit in your pocket. 
then ? ” sugvested the kindly lady. 

‘ “I can't, was the reply, “ my pockets are full, 
00. 


(Turn to page 454.) 
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Splendid Zam-Buk Cure Ends 9 Years? Skin Torture: 


=" HAD eczema on my face for nine years,” said Mrs, A. L. Savage, of ff 
64 Chestnut Street, Leicester. ‘The discase started with itehing 
pimples, which became inflamed and spread all over my face, being 
particularly bad round the chin. These pimples used to itch dreadfully, and 
at times I scarcely knew what to do with myself. My face was awfully dis- 
figured, for as fast as one lot of pimples died away others came. 

“The doctor told me it was dry eczema, but his ointments did no good. 
During the long years I suffered I also tried all kinds of common ointments, but 
as none of them ever did me any good I began to think that there was no cure. 

‘«‘ A friend, however, told me of Zam-Buk, and was so enthusiastic about ™% 4." 
this balm that I gave it a trial, and the result surprised me. At the same Leicester 
time I used Zam-Buk Medicinal Soap, which I found very comforting to the 
skin. Perseverance with this splendid Zam-Buk treatment not only relieved 
me entirely of the itching and soreness, but also cleared all the inflamed se 
pimples from my face. : ey, y? 


X 


“Now, for the first time in nine years, I am quite free - : 
aE TEST from pimples or skin sores of any sort, and have a perfectly Why Zam-Buk C / 
FRE It clear and healthy skin.” y u ures : 
sample of -Buk The marvellous power of Zam-Buk over skin diseas 


a 22 and jlesh wounds is the result of its rare herbal origrs 


: m and the unique, complex, and sccret process by which 
ee eae 4 the rare herbal juices are refined and blended together. 
to all who send this The most obstinate attacks of ulcers, eczema, and 
coupon and 1d. poisoned wounds, and the most troublesome outbreal.s 
stamp to Zam-Buk of ringworm and scalp discase, and the most distressir 7 


Co., Leeds. cases of blind or bleeding piles, yield to Zam-Bux's 
Pearson's Weekly, unique healing properties, Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2% 
Feb. 2, 1911. oy 4,6 a box; the 2/9 size contains nearly four times 

the 1/14 size. 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 
of Pearson's Weekly, 22/11. On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 
we willforward direct from our Looms to your 
address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” 


REAL SE 


Catesbys 
correct style 


REPEAT : 
ORDERS RECEIVED 
FROM THE 
ROYAL PALACE 
STOCKHOLM. 


HERE are no evits eo stylish as 
-. In fact, 
fortable 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining- 
room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bor- 
dered, in Thirty Turkey patterns and 
fashionable self-shades of Crimson, 
Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to 


( _ =z. 

y km suit all requirements, and large enongh 

Sie to coverany ordiuary-sized toon, These 

i] i Carpets, with 

RUG FREE RUG 
gy , 

ars 


NO SPOTS 


or dirt are found on Li-nola after it 
has been wiped over with a wet cleth.. 
The same cannot be said of other 
floor coverings, for their oft surface 
allows dit to become so embedied 
that spots are found even after 
strenuous scrubbing. Tho wife's 
efforts are therefore wasted, and th: 


= will be sent out ns Sample Carpets . . : : 
Thus showing the indentlon! quality we result disappoints her. Now Li-ncla 
supply in all sizes. They are made docs away with scrubbing labour, and 
of materialequal to wool, and beiug always looks bright and clean, You 
a speciality of our own, can ouly be should try it; let us book for you 
obtatned Uirecy irom sutticient to cover one coon eas trial 
th ebr , order. Sinply pay a small deposit 
middle profits. 7 and the rest of the bill as you 
OVER 400,000 arrange. - 
SOLD DURING For cash we allow 2'- in the £ 
HE discount. Write for book of patterns 


T t , P A ST 
TWELVE MONTHS, and samples, and remember we bea: 
cost of carriage, 


terns please come 
and see us or write. 


35/- 


Easy Terms 


2s. in the £ off for 
cash down, 


Money willingly re- 
turned if not approved 
Thousands of RKe- 
peat Orders and 
Unsolicited Testi- 
monials received. 


With patterns und simple self measurement 
form we send a splendidly Illustrated Bo-k of 
Styles. 

N.B —Say whether you want DARK or LIGHT 1 C 
cloth patter.s wien you write. With every Carpet 
we_ shall BS 0. 
BLUTELY GIVE 
; AWAY a very hand- 


Do You Walk Much? some Rug to match, Yds. Yds. TQuality. FP Quality 
If you work outdoors try our special gord or we will send ‘Two 8 by 3 including £1 0 3 £12¢ 
wear boots, selected uppers and reliab e soles. Carpets and TWO 3 by 3} border 138 163 
Soe ee ee ee eat at Mo hes¥y, P RUGS for 10,6. abys » 178 100 
rice 148 wasy Fermee'We can. ft 301 by a4 ILLUSTRATED BAR. 3yby 4 1 

rice 14.6 Easy ‘Ferme. We can A 304 8Y mj GAIN CATALOGUES of aby 4s % 180 200 


Cerpets, Mearthrugs, 
* Overm oa hele 
R , Curtaias, et:., POST FREE if meotioni-g ** Pesrron’s Weekly "’ 2.2/ 
begs py a“ NB. Foreign orders executed, packed free, ond shipped at lowest rates, 
TELFoRAPIIC ADDKESS : “ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


F, HODGSON & SONS irvorco ina iicrcnns: WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


Measurement form. 


CATESBYS Ltd., 


(Dept. 7), 64/67 Tottenham Court 
Read, London, W. 


Any other size at proportionate pre. 


CATESBYS ‘“: 


(Dept. 7), 54-67 Tottenham Court @a., 
London, W. 
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Steve Darrack had been sent to trial. | 
*T want to go to my, boy | | 
ath’s hands tightened on 


“Not yet! Wait!” 
hers. ‘ You shall heag from him ; he shall hear from 
you, I promise you that. But you must wait—aot | 
yet. This is diplomacy. But do you know what 


is your son’s comfort at this moment—the thought 
that he is keeping ‘ mother out of this.’ ’’ 

Betty Hume, once Mrs. Clinton, once Mrs. Bethcell, 
now Mrs. Holmes, bowed her fair head, in which 
silver threads were woven. 
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= CHAPTER FORTY-THREE. 


z A Spar at Haverslam’s. 
danteetoatoatestetontoetentonsestorcestonseesoete aloefoofoctoezoegoetoageetoote afookoeoege ose 

Davip Inouis had finished bis copy a few minutes 
after six a.m., and had given a sigh of journalistic 
satisfaction as the last folio was whisked off to the 
composing room. 

It was broad daylight when he stepped out into 
Fleet Street. Scooper had not yet scooped his scoop 
in the shape of exclusive information as to the nature 
of Jarvis’ find at Cricklewood. But he wanted 
another column from Inglis for his’ next day’s issue, 
and had practically given him carte blanche. Inglis 
turned out admirable stuff, and could be trusted not 
to send in “‘ dough.” 

Inglis had been thankful for the distraction, and 
was thankful for the prospect of more. Phoebe 
would be expecting a visit from him somewhere 
about noon. He did not love her, though he had 
pledged himself to play the game. As he strode 
along Flect Street he pictured her in her boudoir. 
awaiting him, provocatively sed on a couch, almost 
transparently clad, perfumed, voluptuous, eager for 
the embraces that she looked on as her dues since their 
betrothal, though she had come in quest of them 
adulterously the night hcr husband was done to 
death in Bewlay Street. 

David was a man of flesh and blood, but his clean 
soul in the past had always kept the mastery over 
his passions. He eee ganic Phoebe’s matcrial attrac- 
tions, but he despi her. He would send her a 
wire, telling her that he was ongaged on journalistic 
business that kept him at it, day and night. 

Then the trend of his thoughts changed, and he 
fingered his face. He would get back to his flat, 
turn in for a brief spell, and then, freshened up by 
a cold tub, look in at Uppercut Havaslam’s place 
in the Tottenham Court Road. He was just 4 man 
now, not worrying abou: problems or mysteries. 
Lang had behaved like a cad, played a dirty trick, 
quite apart from anything to do with Mimi. But 
Lang would have to fight fair at Havaslam’s ; after 
that let the best man win. 

No hanky-panky at Havaslam’s. Uppercut 
Havaslam stood for all that was clean and straight 
and spacelike in the ring. No American methods 
for Havaslam. No clinching and roughing on the 
ropes. Clean breaking away, “or jolly well get out 
of the ring,” as he put it tersely and emphatically. 
Fight, yes, but clean 4 A white man was Uppercut 
Havasiam, & roughish customer possibly, but bent 
on keeping up the tone of the ring, and with a great 
ambition to find an Englishman to win the world’s 
championship. - 

Ask Havaslam whom he thought the two finest 
fighters and gentlemen of the ring, and he would have 
told one Jem Mace and black Peter Jackson. 
Havaslam himself had gone down before the 
Black Prince when the latter was in his prime, in the 
twentieth round, but aftcr a fight worth watching 
indeed. And Havaslam hai seen Jackson's last fight. 
when he entered the ring. after being told by his 
doctor to do so was to sign his dexth-warrant, broken 
in health with a damaged heart, a shadow of his 
former magnificent self, and went down before big 
Jim Jeffries. 

_ David told himself that a quarter-of-an-hour's prac- 
tice with the gloves would be better than nothing at 
all. He must train as best he could. He could not 
afford to neglect his work. But he would knock 
off smoking. He would put in as much time as he 
could spare at Havaslam’s. He had no amateur 
laurels to his credit. He knew Lang as an ex-amateur 
champion, who had retired with an unbeaten record. 

He just set his teeth grimlv. 

_It was noon when he reached Haversham’s—to give 
him his real namc—gymnasium and school of arms 
in the Tottenham Court Road. It was a big place. 
well-equipped. Tho ring, where many a pretty fight 
had been brought off, adjoincd tho “ gym,” and had 
once served as a religious mecting-house. 

Boxing lessons were given both oa the floor of the 
spacious “‘ gym,” and in the roomy gallery over- 
looking it. One could learn fencing. single-stick. 
gymnastics; Havaslam employed a number of in- 
structors. 

David rented o locker in one of the dressing-rooms. 
He slipped into flannels, a zephyr, and canvas shoes, 
and went up into the gallery where two novices, 
very breathless and hot, were flipping and flapping 
and tapping, with a great deal of foot-shuffling and 
waste of cnorgy, while Uppercut Havaslam looked on 
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critically, with the suspicion of a twinkle in his gimlet, 
dcep-set eyes, the colour of blue steel. 

Ho was in flannels and a white zephyr, scaling just 
under fourteen stone, hard as nails, deep-chested, 
with a massive, muscular column of a throat. His 
nose was crooked. His ekin had a hard, leathery 
look. Despite the piercing keenness of his eyes and 
the tight, firmly closed mouth, something about 
his face suggested indomitable good humour and level 
temper. But he had been known to lose it, and then 
he was a fiend, but a straight and clean fiend even 
then. 

“Keop that left up, Mr. Tompkins!” he com- 
manded sharply. 

Onc of the novices had closed his eyes and struck 
a blind blow below the belt. Thon as the other novice 
clinched and hugged his opponent, Havaslam’s rough 
humour peeped out. One of the novices was a youthful 
peer of the realm, but Havaslam kow-towed to no 
man. 

“Break!” he said, pulling them apart. “ You 
ain't a soldier cuddling » servant girl!” 

‘A moment later he called time, turned, and saw 
David. His grim, battle-scarred face lit up. He 
reached out his hand as the two novices, bat in 
perspiration, retired to the dressing-rooms. 

“Glad to sec you, Mr. Inglis. Quite a stranger. 
Heartiest congratulations on the way you came 
through that business. Hope I shall be seeing mo 
of you again. Going to have ’em on? be ‘ 
David nodded. ‘ But first I want to fix something 


Havaslam'’s gimlet eyes gleamed. He jerked a 
thumb in the dircction of the adjoining ring. Again 
David nodded. 

“Mr. Lang—Rupert Lang.” he said quietly. 
“Can't give you the date just now, but to a finish.” 

Havasiam was well acquainted with Lang's boxing 
carecr. He half-closed one eye in a way suggestive 
of John Jarvis. He seemed to measure and weigh 
David before he spoke. 

“You'll have to fight, Mr. Inglis. You're taking 
on hot stuff. You're below weight now. Get on 
those scales. You want to put weight on, not get 
rid of it. Going to give me a free hand ?” 

“T can't neglect my work,” said David quietly as 
he stood on the weighing machine. 

Havaslam grunted on, noting what the scales 
registered. Then he jerked Inglis o pair of gloves 
and wedged his hands into another pair. 

“On paper form, Mr. Inglis,” he said, “ you don’t 
stand an earthly. On your merits, as I know "em— 
and I know Lang’s—you may pull it off; but, great 
Scott, you'll have to fight; you'll be up against a 
master of ring-craft. You've got the stuff, and can 
take punishment. You're tidy with your feet, and 
a pretty boxer; but you've a bit to learn. It 
won't be my fault if Idon’t teach you, beginning now. 
Put ‘em up! No playing light!” 

The man who stood up to Peter Jackson for twenty 
rounds led off with his left. He was by way of being 
a veteran, but he was wonderfully quick still, and 
his punch was terrible. David side-stepped. His 
glove flapped lightly on Havaslam’s face. 

“Pretty!” growled Havaslam. “ But hit, fight, 
you ain't a lady's maid dusting china ! m 

Biff ! 

He feinted for the body with his left, and sent 
home the terrible uppercut that had earned him part 
of his sobriyuet. 

David was carried half-way across the gallery, 
and went down. Havaslam began to count. 

“ One—two—three—four——" 

David was up. Havaslam’'s gimlet eyes gleamed 
approval. David slid in, and landed on Havaslam’s 
chin. 

“Hit!” growled Havaslam, and punched him over 
the heart. ‘‘ Put more powder into it!” 

He slashed at David's jaw, but David ducked and 
avoided. Havaslam’s eves gleamed again. 

“Moro sting in that! "’ he jerked out approvingly. 
David had cross-countered with his right. 

Havaslam was never lavish with his praise. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR. 
A Blackguard at Bay. 
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Pecay Fossa, it will be remembered, was left 
listening outside the sitiing-room door of Rupert Lang's 
room. The temptation to enter and tell the vicar 
that he was being fooled by an unscrupulous man was 


—— 


INSURANCE FOR NOTHING. 


By signing the coupon on page ili. of 
the red cover you will be insured for 
£1,000, if killed in a railway accident, 
and lesser sums If injured from other 
causes. it costs you nothing—you 


simply sign the coupon and your, 


insurance is complete. 
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very great. She resisted it, turned away, and wa; 
mounting the stairs when she heard the handle of tha 
door rattle. 

Rupert Lang, suspicious and on the alert, had heard 
a sound in the passage, and muttering an apology tu 
the vicar, he stepped to the door and opened it. In 
the uncertain li be he saw a shadow on the stairs; a 
human figure. it looked like the figure of a man. 

“Who the devil’s that? What aro you doing 
there?’ he demanded, forgetting for a moment the 
vicar. 

Peggy swung round, the quilt fell to the 
undismayed she folded her arme and looked 
face with an impudent chuckle : 

“It’s only me—Peggy Fossall.”” 

Lang’s teeth snap together. He narrowly 
escaped uttering an oath. But John Hume had heard 
and recognised Peggy's voice. He rose to his fect 
instantly, fear gripping his heart again. 

“ Peggy, my dear c ild—nothing’s happened—Mimi 


‘ound, but 
ng in the 


is all right ?” 
descended the stairs two at a time. Rupert 
Lang's face was a study. In her excitement she had 


forgotten the quilt ; he picked it up with an evil smile 
and followed her. 

“Mimi's all right, uncle, but I think it’s jolly lucky 
we found her to-night !”” 


“ce Peggy ' ” 

John Hume was holding u 
He had sometimes taken the local school children to 
the Christmas pantomime in Oxford, and had never 
realised or been shocked by the legs of the principal 
boy. But his own niece in pyjamas was dreadful— 
it was scandalous. He felt that one of them had taken 
leave of their senses. 

“My dear child—what have you got on?” 

Rupert Lang tactfully advanced and wrapped tho 
quilt about Peggy's shoulders. 

Hume gave a sigh of relief, but he stared at her with 
a dreadful fascination. 

“ Bit gaudy, Ill admit,” she laughed. ‘“‘ But [ 
hadn’t a nighty—and, any port in a storm ! Besides, 
uncle, someone had to wear the breeches to-night, as 
there wasn’t a man here to protect Mimi from this 
eee La ed _ diabolicall A littl 

Rupert grinn iabolically. “ ittlo 
ingavanica ha he whispered to the vicar. 

Peggy heard him. Her blood was up. She felt she 
was not only fighting for Mimi, but in a vague ite for 
womanhood. It was men like Lang who debased her 
sex, made them raise a protecting barrier of falss 
modesty, made the street of the great city hideous and 
impossible for decent women to traverse at night. Sho 
would have faced a world of men then, with her splendid 
hair hanging down her back, clad only in the outrageous 
pres ‘and an eiderdown, and fought them all for the 

onour of her sex. 
you, seen Mr. Lang's black eyo?” she 
snapped. * Did he tell you how he got it? I gave 
it to him. Learnt the trick at Birch’s, where Jim 
took me once when he Icarnt to box. Haversham's 
a pal of mine, too.” 

The vicar was dumfounded, 
stuck in his throat. 

“My dear young lady, 
bed? You're overwrought, excited.” 
with kindly consideration. 

Pe; looked at the vicar, and knew that it was 
hopeless to tackle him then. He was dazced— 
incapable of coherent thought or action. 

“Yes, I'm going to bed,” she replied. “ And when 
Mimi wakes up in the morning she shall know the 
sort of man she’s promised to marry.” 

“ Peggy, what has come over you—what are you 
talking about ?”” the vicar muttered weakly. 

Peasy pointed a scornful finger at Rupert Lang. 

st that man marrics Mimi, wort, regret it 
all the days of your life. He’s a wrong ‘un. He 
brought her here 80 that he could force her to marry 
him. And when I appeared he was frightened ; 
then he insulted me, tried to kiss me, but he got more 
than he bargained for. One day he'll come u) 
,against a man who'll finish the good work I havo 
commenced.” 

She turned on her heel and marched out of the 
room. The quilt dragged behind her like a royal 
train. * 


(Another thrilling instalment of this powerful serial next 
week.) 


bis hands in horror. 


“Have 


appalled, words 


hadn’t you better go to 
Lang spoke 


FULL ALL ROUND. 


LittLe Phyllis had been to a party, and during 
the evening had disposed of quite a large quantity 
of good things provided by a thoughtful hostess. 
iy the guests were leaving for home her hostess 
said : 

“Now, Phyllis, have some more nuts and 
apples ?” 

‘No, thank you,” replied Phyllis, “I’m full.” 

“Well, just take some fruit in your pocket, 
then ?”’ suggested the kindly lady. 

‘ “I can't,” was the reply, “‘ my pockets are full, 
00.”” 


w, housewives! (Turn to page 454.) 
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Splendid Zam-Buk Cure Ends 9 Years’ Skin Torture: 


HAD eczema on my face for nine years,” said Mrs, A. L. Savage, of ff 

64 Chestnut Street, Leicester. ‘The discase started with itehing 

pimples, which became inflamed and spread all over my face, being 

particularly bad round the chin. These pimples used to itch dreadfully, and 

at times I scarcely knew what to do with myself. My face was awfully dis- 
figured, for as fast as one lot of pimples died away others came. 

“The doctor told me it was dry eczema, but his ointments did no good. 
During the long years I suffered I also tried all kinds of common ointments, but 
as none of them ever did me any good I began to think that there was no cure. 

“A friend, however, told me of Zam-Buk, and was so enthusiastic about ™t 4." 
this balm that I gave it a trial, and the result surprised me. At the same 
time I used Zam-Buk Medicinal Soap, which I found very comforting to the 
skin. Perseverance with this splendid Zam-Buk treatment not only relieved 
me entirely of the itching and soreness, but also cleared all the inflamed 
pimples from my face. 

“Now, for the first time in nine years,I am quite free 9°20 ee, 


from pimples or skin sores of any sort, and have a perfectly 
clear and healthy skin.” : pune Why Zam-Buk Cures ! 


SEND FOR A 


FREE JEST 


The marvellous power of Zam-Buk over skin diseas 
and jlesh wounds is the result of its rare herbal origr'. 


ome a £200 m and the unique, complex, and sccret process by which 
Com Competition which ps the rare herbal juices are refined and blended together. 
to all who send this The most obstinate attacks of ulcers, eczema, and 
coupon and 1d. poisoned wounds, and the most troublesome outbreal.s 
stamp to Zam-Buk of ringworm and scalp discase, and the most distressir 3 
Co., Lads cases of blind or blecding piles, yield to Zam-Bux's 

Pearson's Weekly, unique healing properties, Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2.9 


or 4,6 a box; the 2/9 size contains nearly four times 
the 1/14 size. 
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GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 
of Pearson’s Weekly, 22/11. On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 
we willforward direct from our Looms to your 

address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” 


REAL SEAMLESS pb GALF SUInE> 


Catesbys 
correct style 


REPEAT 
ORDERS RECEIVED 
FROM THE 
ROYAL PALACB 
STOCKHOLM. 


af RUGS 
GIVEN 
AWAY. 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining- 
7 Bedroom; coe bor. NO SPOTS 
ered, in Thirty Turkey patterns and oe he 
fashionable islbaliaden ect Crinison, or dirt are fornd on oe pont x 
Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to has been wiped over with a we cloth. ‘ 
suit all requirements, aud large enongh The samo cannot be said of othe: 
to coverany SOE: sized room. These floor coverings, for their coft surfac- 
Carpets, with allows dit to become so embed: iced d 


FREE RUG, that spots are found even after 


NEW strenuous i aL bing, ae be < 
fforts are therefore wasted, and th- 
will sent out as Pnclonn ts £ 
DESICNS. thus diowing the indentical auilits we result disappoints her. Now Li-ncla 
supply in all sizes. They are made docs away with scrubbing labour, and 


of materialequal to wool, and being always looks bright and Sean, You 

a speciality of our own, can oul be aloud try it; let us book for you 
obtained direct from sutticient to cover one room as a trial 
our looms,thus savii order. Simply pay a 8: mall deposit 


oe eae e and the rest of the bill as you 


P 
and see us or write. 


OVER 400,000 arrange. iy 
35/- BOLD HURING i For edt - ae 5. ‘s ie £ 
Z 3 AST discount: rite for book of patterns 
anny Terms EVE MOS THEs and samples, and remember we beu 
2s. in the £ off for oney willingly re- cost of carriage, 
cash doin. turned if not approved 


Thousands of Ke- 
peat Orders and 
Unsolicited Testi- 
monials received, 
With every Carpet 
r we shall ABSO- 
LUTELY GIVE 
; AWAY a very hand- 


With patterns und simple self measurement 
form we send a splendidly Illustrated Bok of 
Styles. 

N.B —Say whether you want DARK or LIGHT 
cloth patterus wien you write, 


Do You Walk Much? some Rug to match, Yds. Yds. TQuality. TP Qualite 
If you work outdoors try our special gord or we will send a ‘ by ak nis cH H : * A ¢ 
tiab e 80} Carpets and TWO y 3h border 5 
An ideal Boot for mer who depsnd on thelr RUGS for 10,6, Bbys 4 70 1190 
fect Natural, easy fitti ig, and net too he:vy. ILLUSTRATED BAR. 3h by 4 oe 16 1150 
pel OS rg as AGAIN CATALOGUES of avy 4 % 180 200 
Measurement torm. ag Cerpets, Hearibrugs, Any other size at proportionate pi. 


Over mantels, Bessteads 


tains, et:., POST FREE if mentioni-g * Pesrron’s Weekly '’ 22/11 
whea Lm a - NB. ae orders executed, packed free, ond shipped at lowest rates, 


CATESBYS Ltd., 
Tecrorapuic Appress : ECLIPSE, LEEDS," Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


De 7 Court t janufacturers, 
ee tendon, F. HODGSON & SONS i2ece" sel sscknc: WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


CATESBYS 


(Dept. 7), 54-67 Tottenkam Court @a., 
London, W. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Save all Cold Vegetables, 

Including potatoes, chop them, then fry 
together with a liberal scasov.ing of salt and pepper. 
When Hashing Roast Hare : 

Stow down all super{ous skin from the ribs, 
with any pieces of bonc lett after cutting the 
carcase into neat pieces. Make a good thick brown 
gravy. warm the meat in it slowly for half an hour, 
and then serve. 
Rice and Raisin Pudding. . 

Make o rice pudding in the usual way. When 
half cooked add a good handful of stoned raisins, 
stir in carefully, cover the top of the pudding with 
a thin layer of breadcrumbs, and on it put little bits 
of butter. Bake till the rice is cook thoroughly. 
Grape Jam 

Should be made from fruit grown out of doors: 
Wash the fruit carefully and stew gently till tender, 
then pass through a clean sieve. To every pound 
of = a allow one pound of loaf-sugar. Bring to 
the boil and cook fast for twenty minutes. Pour 
into pots and cover at once with egged paper. If 
liked, a little leomon-peel may be used to flavour 
the preserve. (Reply to WaLLED GaRDEN.) 
Savoury Rice 

Is a very nice change from the ordinary 
rice pudding. Wash three ounces of rice and boil 
it in milk till quite tender, adding pepper and salt. 
Butter a dish, spread half the rice on it, sprinkle 
one ounce of cheese on it, add the rest of the rice, 
scatter the rest of the cheese on the top, put little 
bits of butter over, and brown in a quick oven. 
The rice may be cooked in stock with a flavouring 
of vegetables instead of mil’. (Reply to WEEKLY 


READER.) 
Cheese Crusts. 

This is a good way of using up remains of 
cheese. Toast some thin slices of bread, cut into 


rounds of equal size, and allow two rounds to each 
person. Mix together two ounces of grated cheese. 
a tablespoonful of cream, and half an ounce of 
liquefied butter, with caycnne and salt to taste. 
Put a tablespoonful of this mixture between two 
croiitons, press them together. Scatter arsley 
on each, and if you can spare it some ¢ opped 
hard-boiled eggs. Make hot, and serve. 
Vegetable Soup 
Will be most acceptable during this coming 
month. Place an ounce of butter ina frying-pan. 
Slice into it a small onion. one carrot, one turnip. 
and two potatoes. Stir till all the vegetables are 
slightly browned, then place them in a stewpan, 
add two tablespoonfuls of rice and two quarts of 
cold water. Simmer gently for one hour and a half 
and strain through a wire sieve. Return to the 
saucepan, add two tablespoonfuls of cornflour 
moistened with cold water. Stir continuously till 
itfboils, then add a seasoning of pepper and salt, 
and serve. 
Meat Jelly 
Is most nourishing for anyone who has tired 
of beef tea. Cut two pounds of shin of beef into 
small pieces about the size of nuts, carefully 
rejecting all fat; add a little salt, place it in a 
covered jar, which put into a saucepan of boiling 
water, and let it stew gently for eight hours, 
adding more water to the saucepan when required. 
About an hour before taking it up stir in half an 
ounce of isinglass ; strain and press through a sieve, 
then put aside for use. Before serving, scrape off 
every particle of fat that may have risen to the 
top. (Reply to Evpora, Kent.) 
CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 64. 
APPLE AND CURRANT PUDDING. 
1 packet of Cakeoma. 
6 ozs. Suet (chopped fine). 
Half a teaspoonful Salt. 
4 ozs. Apples (minced). 
4 ozs. Currants, 
1 Egg. : 
Rind and Juice of one Lemon. 
About half a glase of Milk. 
Metnop.—Mix the Cakeoma, suet and ealt with 
the apples and currants. Then add the lemon 
rind and juice, and the egg (previously beaten) 
and the milk, and make into a rather stiff batter. 
Turn into a well-buttered basin and steam for 3 
heurs. Serve with Swect Sauce flavoured with 
Lemon rind and Nutmeg. 


Cakeoma is sold in 34d. packets by Grocers and 
Stores everywhere. 

Recipe book will be sent post free on request to 
Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


I will give ten pairs of scissors for the best suggestions. 


Home Noles Fage 
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TO SOFTEN A SPONGE. 

A Harp sponge is extremely difficult to soften 
satisfactorily, but the following are three efficient 
methods for dealing with the hardest sponge. 

1. Soak it im cold buttermilk for a few hours, 
then wash it out in clean water. 

2. Take one quart of rain water, heat it and add 
a teaspoonful of soda and a very littlesoap. Lay the 
sponge in this for ten minutes, when it will be found 
soft cnough for use. 

3. Place the sponge in a sauce 
water, add a spoonful of borax, and boil for a few 
minutes. Then remove the sponge and rub it 
with a little borax. (Prize von by Miss MOoLty 
McLovauuts, Elizabeth Fort, Cork.) 


an with cold 


HINTS ON CAKE-MAKING. 

In every branch of cookery the greatest care 
must be exercised to follow the rules exactly, and 
ingredients must all be weighed, not thrown in 
haphazard quantities anyhow, but precisely in the 
manner indicated. Attention to little things may 
mean the complete success of the cake. 

Everything used in cake-making must be per- 
fectly free from damp, or the result will be heavi- 
ness and generally a ‘‘sad’’ condition, as Yorkshire 
peoplo say. 

In mixing sugar and butter heat the latter gently 
before beginning, and in mixing eggs and sugar, 
do not attempt to add more than three eggs without 
adding a little flour every now and then. 

Some fruits, such as cherries, are better when 
rubbed with flour so as to prevent their sinking to 
the bottom of the tin. 

Flour should be perfectly free from lumps; 
currants and raisins cleaned and dried. 

All tins should be well buttered, and in case of 
scorching it is a good plan to cover them with a 
piece of parchment paper. 

‘As much care is necessary in the baking as in the 
mixing. Sponge and all light cakes, with those 
small ones baked in pee tins, require a quick oven. 
whilst ordinary cakes of the sultana and seed 
species are most successful when cooked in a 
moderate oven. The oven should not be opened 
until at least twenty minutes after the cake has 
been put in, and if it has to be closed again it must 
be done gently. 

When the cake appears cooked, insert a knitting- 
needle, and if it is perfectly clean, then the cake 
is done. (Prize won by Miss Lister, Albert Road, 
Eston, S.O. Yorks.) 


ee 


WHAT AN EGG WILL DO. 
Tue white of an egg mixed with either olive or 
castor oil makes one of the most soothing and 
healing applications for a burn. 


A raw egg swallowed immediately afterwards will 
carry down a fishbone that cannot be got up from 
the throat. ; 


A mustard plaster, if mixed with the white of 
an egg, will act quite as well, and will not leave a 
blister. 


The white of an egg beaten up with a little sugar 
and a dash of lemon-juice will relieve hoarseness. 
—(Prize won by Miss G. Rounp, 3 St. Martin's 
aoe Queen's Head Road, Handsworth, Birming- 

m.) 
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TO LADY READERS. 


Here is an opportunity for you to win a splendid pair of 
scissors for your work basket. 

__ As l’ve. already aynounced, I want to sce if you've any 
ideas or hints which will help to make this page of practical 
use to housewives, housewives to be, and mothers. 

‘And I am willing to award a pair of scissors to those 
readers who can.help me in this way. 

Supposing, for instance, you know how some attractive 

and useful little thing for the home can be made easil 
ard cheaply ; write and tell me all about it, giving full ma { 
clear particulars; and if I decide that I can use it on this 
Page, I will award you a pair of scissors. 
: supposing you have a wonderful old recipe, such as 
is not to be found in a7 cookery book, or supposing you 
have somo brand new idea in fancy work, or some brilliant 
way for saving labour in housework; these are just the 
things I want you to send. 

Of course, it’s no use sending ordinary recipes or ordinary 
hints for the home that have already appeared. 

If you want them returned you must send a stamped and 
addressed envelope. Send ideas to ‘‘ Ieotel,’’ care of the 
Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C 

Mark your envelopes ‘“ Hiuts.”” ISOBEL. 


Conducted by 
ISOBEL. 


Mark postcards “ Cheese.” 
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HOME HINTS. 


Before Cutting Rashers 
Sharpen your knife well and remove the rind, 


After Peeling Onions 
Wash your hands in mustard water to remove 


the smell. 
Do Not Clear Soup é 

Until the day it is needed, for it quickly becomes 
cloudy again. 
The Teapot 

Should be carefully dried after washing to 
keep it sweet. 
To Set Dye in Coloured Stockings, 

Dissolve a handful of common salt in the 
washing water. 


Before Turning Out a Pudding, . 
Let it stand three or four minutes for the 


steam to escape. be 
Dried Tongues P . 
Should be soaked in tepid wator for at least 


twenty-four hours before cooking. 
To Test the Freshness of Eggs 

Drop them slowly into a bowl of water, and if 
the small ents come up they are fresh. 
Mildew Stains 

On clothes are difficult to eradicate. Some- 
times they will yield to rubbing with whisky. 
Black Stockings 

Will keep their colour far better if the 
carefully folded ond mangled instead of 
ironed. 

Oid intz Cover 

Mabe enneliant dust sheets. The material is 
light and at the same time close enough to excludo 
the dust. 

Choose Jugs 

For household use which are wide enough at 
tho top to allow of a thorough cleaning with tho 
hand or a cloth. 

During Frosty Weather 

Stand a small lamp near the cistern and in 
the lavatory. Even this small amount of heat will 
prevent the pipes freezing. 

Por Obstinate Stains 

Of tea and cofiee try applying a mixture of 
yolk of egg and glycerine in equal parts, Leave 
till dry and then wash out. 

Frozen Meat 

Should be gradually thawed by being placed 
in the kitchen for scvcral hours before it is ccoked. 
If cooked at once it will be tough. 

Por Rusty Fireirons 

Try this homely remedy. Put some fine coal 
ashes into a saucer and make into a paste with 
paraffin. This will remove rust as if by magic. 
Gentlemen's Silk Ties 

May be cleaned by rubbing them with French 
chalk or magnesia, and holding them near a fire. 
The heat absorbs the grease. Brush well afterwards. 
When Boiling Fish 

Let the liquor (four ounces of salt to cach 
gallon of water) boil for fifteen minutes before th» 
fish is de in. Cook the fish very gently or it is 
apt to boil to pieces. 

Mahogany Furniture 

That is neglected and dirty should be well 
washed with either hot beer or tea. This will 
remove all grease and so clean the surface that it 
will take the polish afterwards. 

Simple Measures. 

Four large tablespoonfuls are equal to half a 
gill, one large wineglass holds a gill, one quart 
of flour is equal to a pound, a piece of butter tho 
size of an egg equals two ounces. 

House Plants, 

Such as aspidestras, palms, and soon, will at this 
season be improved if a little fertiliser is given to 
them. Sprinkle a very little on the top of the 
earth and then water the plant. The growth of tho 
young leaves will be much stimulated, 
When Cleaning Silver 

Wash all the articles first in ve 
with a little ammonia in it. Dry each piece as it 
is taken out of the water. Polishing afterwards 
with a little good plate-powder will give great 
brilliance. 

To Dye Skin Mats. 

Buy some aniline dye from a good chemist 
and mix it with water according to directions. 
Place it in a large open vessel, so that it will be 
about two inches eps Draw the mat, wool 
downwards, through this dye till it is the required 
shade, taking care that the skin does not touch 
the dye. Hang the mat in the air todry, (Reply 
to HUNTER.) 
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hot water 


(See page 456.) 
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We Deliver immediately a 
this Powerful Gramophone <@ a | 


With 10 Superb Disc Record : 
Selections and all accessor. <& ex, 

fes, Carriage Paid to all : é 6 
approved orders for &)- 

with order, and if entirely 
satisfied and delighted 
when you have heard the 
instrument in your own 
home, the balance of 45/- 
is payable by 9 Monthly 
Payments of 5/- each. 


THiS 15 A STRAIGHTPORWARO_ HONEST OFFER. 


Thero are no tricks or complications. Unless you are 
completely charmed and delighted with the Machine 
and Records, you are under no obligation whatever @ 
tokeep it. We will return every penny you 
nave paid instantly without a word of discussion. YW 


We BUNT ony me a 


absol: to-date, and contains ev 
allty, ip abeovement. Bottd Cau Carinet Polished Co 
2 Sne piaco Gnish, Po Arm, solid l0in Turntable, large 


is lous.” 
i6in Sound Horn hendsomely decorated, and erful marvellous 
hee twee dolce amese, whist do jus. Decenber 16th, 1910. 


“nd orchestra selections with accuracy and effect. \ es —— © mom 


THE 


Daily Chronicle. 


“To hear a ‘Graves 
Gramophone’ is torcalise 
Mi the best and Iatest word §f 
in Gramophone pertec- jf 
} tion; it renders music as 
music; it does not zive 
it with a muttered acc 1m. 
paniment of itsown; and 
it reproduces the human 
HW voice with an exactitude 
quite startling—its value 


of a, ~ 
‘wish to I to may be reproduced ee 
with idan Adelty and entrancing effect for the enjoyment of The ee 


CATALOGUE FREE. Our New Catalogue is a complete guide tothe latest ana “ 
best in both Needle aud Sapphire Machines. Every atyle 


is iMustrated, and for variety, quality and valae, are anapproackable. All these 
high-class machines su on Easy Monthly Terms or Cash Discount. 
A POST-CARD TO-D. ‘will bring this valuable Book per return. 


GRAND RECORD OFFER. Every Talking Machine Owner should send for our Extra. Th 
ordinary Offer of Needle Disc Records arranged in sn 


$ Gelections for 2/6 with order Years. 


Complete Programmes of 
alae ggg y= = How Mr. Geo—ge 
GRA E Ltd., Gr--ssm-th might sing 


 Yip-i-addy-i-ay.” 


A shortage of tin 
Hit young Charlie St. John 
When he went with his swecthear: one 
night 
To a restaurant where 


2D. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 


Newest pattern: in Me’ al and Wood of every description 
Beddi g, Wire Mattromses, Cot, CE ro ds, eto. een Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to All the gallant and fair 
pare otro See oearepe act fom Iethe Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,’’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Ww alt drop in for a chat and a bite 


Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue, But bis pangs of expense 


or inany way you. Establishe2 23 year:. W. lieved b 
CHARLES RILEY (Desk B), MOOR 8T. FREB HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE ABSTROLOGY.— c ere reliev a sensé@ 
ar pen °* | ciustrated).— Containing valuable remedies for all Days, Business ocecea I oticeme we years’ OF Love's i . y 1 1 

ailmente. Write to-day.—P. W. “Herbalist,” 9 future added. end birth-date, 1/- ’.0.—Prof. Gould, ove’s irresistible spell 


Charing Cross Road, Jondon. Clare House, Whitchurch Kead, Cardiff. 


When she quickly stopped reading 
The programme of feeding 
And uttered a rapturous yell... . 
Yip-i-addy-i-ay-i-ay, Yip-i-addy-i-ay ' 
I don’t care what the others eat, 
Here on the menu—Oh my, whata treat! 
Yip-i-nddy-i-ay-i-ay! 
Allow mc to shout out ‘‘ Hooray!’ 
Bring it quick, bring it hot, 
Ivelcon—Bring @ lot / 
Yip-i-addy-i-ay ! 


NITS Ges roped kly and safely by ROGERS’ 
BURSERY Es R 7 Tio, aa. nee Ve of Chemists. 
pevial , post ee, 1; rom . Roge Chemis‘ 
ben Jonacn Road, Stepney, London. sia 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. - Nervous end 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
All Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
eluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
sent scaled, free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 
125 High Hol! » London, W.C. 


D Your Headache or Your Nev- 
ralgia cured for 14.—in Ten Minutes 
—a_cure guaranteed or your money 


PIRST PRIZES FOR TRIPLETS have 
been awarded to my clients fur * Fanny Spies Mouse 


—Met-orological recast, Squalle,” and man: 
others. Let me put YOU also in the Prise Liste 


TYPEWRITING.— Novelists. story writers, 
clergymen and others who 

written, should send a po-t-card for terme to 
se Mortis, 14 Bridge Road, lammersmith, 
W. Special reduction 


1d. Meins Headache Cured. 


Kaputine 


Chem: 


11s Vela (Hapsting beg" atrece) 18 tor 1/ 


BROOKS’ NEW CUR 


Brooks’ Appliance. N. 
discovery, onderfal. No FoR 


for long stories. 


BALL Porecasts,6d. weekly, 1,6 monthly. Stamped 
address in ail cases.—F, 00d, 
Road, Peckham. He Eakwoot 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICES—A few 
simple conjuring tricks are always useful in the after 
dinner interval. You can learr a number of effeo 
tive tricks which need little or no apparat' with 

little ERS by stadyi ** after Dinner 
et Tricke,” by C. g Neil. 
1/9 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Hensietta Street, 


GOODS ON CREDIT.—Pay monthly instel- 
ments after delivery. Boots, Buite, Costumes, Fura, 
Grerecntey i Jewellery: Blane te Creles Watch s, 
z Fuments. eve! ing.—Credit 1 
Co., Exchange Bldgs, Norwich. : Bapely 


Ivelcon will put cheer and gladness 
into the most doleful. It provides 


aOW TO KEEP FIT.-A “One M id 
Daily Exercise Curd, containing 90 Photogra heel 


STRENGTH: Row Lost; How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 


cbnoxious springs or pads. 
‘ midi men ** How to Preserve Strength, full instructions, cen t Med post . . A 
Anteeatia A's Cuhione, middle sr eeHty, end Increase Nerve ‘Btamina.” & ce, from ‘The ‘Pabliaher, is “Mlenrietta. Street, stimulus without reaction. The 
and brief treati xhaus Loess in, W.C. . ici 
broxen parts, ° to Briel thy Poverty of ‘Nerve Fores ‘and Bebility in je Od. & KBEP FIT. flavour of delicious garden vege- 
er as You wou! Men.—Sent on receipt nny stam i 
- bo broken limb. Charles Gordon, 8 Oo a scemoime Dispensary, GAUTIEE'S PILLS compos: of Apiol Taney, tables, and rich meadow - fed 
10 Salves. No ies, Dura- ford, Yor! Cisorders of the female constitution. Post free, 7}4. bes nso e i 
he : seereera Ot per ‘box. Mention. this paper. Sota beef. The t consomme in 


Agente, G. Baldwin & Co., Herb & Drug Stores, 9 


Electric Pasade, Holloway, London. Europe's best hotel is no better 


ABSTROLOGY.— Your future im nt events 
foretold. Marriage, Partner descri |. Business, 
Speculation, ¢ hanges, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
&c, Send birth-date, 1/- P.O., stamped envelope. 
Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edint urgh. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


B CATALOGUES FREB. 


C. E. BROOKS, 434 Bank Bulidings, 
Kingsway, LONDON, W.C. 


BUY DIRBCT.— Donegal Hand-woven Tweecs 
and Irish Homcspuns. All pure woo). Any length 
gent, or Suit to measure from 37,6. Patterns Free. 
—Wrays Irish Tweed House, Doncgal. 


ee Ea 
LD ARTIFICIAL THETA BOUGHT, 
cant forward by post; full ealue per retu n, oroffer 
made. — Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
63 Oxford Street, London (Batab. 100 years). 
ee a 
.—Full instructions for the cultivation 
nOene Roses in order to erow them tothe best 
advantage may be found in ‘Roses, and How to 
Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, price 12, post free, 
from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. — Thoroughly prac. 
tical information on press culture for trainin 
and general health is given in “Modern Physica’ 
Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. All the modern systems 
are illustrated. It may te had, voet free, for 1,2 from 
A. F. Bower, Pub » 1 Henrietta Street, 


In dainty cubes (one cube makes a larze 
brenkfast cnp) packed in gold anl bine 
enamelled boxes, 6d., 1s., 3s. 6d., ali grocers 


IF YOU WANT 
A WRONG 
RIGHTED, 
TELL IT TO 


M. A. P, 


Price 1d. Every Thursday. 


POULTRY KEEPING.—Those who would 
Nke full inatructions as to the keeping, breeding, and 
rearing of poultry for both plessure and profit msy 
find it in_“ Poultry Keeping, and How to Make it 
Pay,” by F. E. Wileon, which may te had, price 1/2, 

free, from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 

treet, London, W.C. 


Se 

you CAN BARN 1). an hour.— Full particulars 
of employment, apply U, 69 Alder sate Street, K.C. Samples—Post Free. For 3d, and Grovor's 
name, we'll send :—Sample Bor Iveicon, 
Sample St. Ivel Cheese, 6 Pieces of New 


Music iv Miniature form. 


CARDS from sny Photograph, 12, 19; 
sk cates, ea inackfriare Road, Manchester. 


INCOMB TAX.—If son wish to avoid trouble 
and expenee, buy “A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
Payers.” It will solve all your difficulties in making 
acorrect retarn, and thus avoid overcharge. Send 
fourteen stamps to A. ¥. Sowter, 17 Henrietta bt, 
London, W.C, 


—— 


_ 
URED. — Doctcr's famous 
BLUSHING, Cmonials, i. Stevens (Box 2), 


Wiazex Piceudilly, Manchester. 


RICOCBELE.—Fvery man suffering from 
vom ‘and its sccompanyirg® debility and 
nervous weakness shou d send for illustretedcircalar 
describing its succ atul treatment and cure by the 
only rational and painless methcd, No electricity. 
Sent sealed, scat tree, two stampa.—k. B. Norton, 
6) & Ww Chon ry Lene, London. W.C. 


APLIN & BARRETT, etc., LTD., 
Dept. 29 :—YEOVIL. 


ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book setting 
forth in simple style full and accurate direction for 
the due observance of modern modes and manners 
for men, is“ Ktiquette for Men,’”’by G.R. M. Devereux. 
It may be hid, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, 
Pui er, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 
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MR. P. DOUBLEYOU AMONG THE ALIENS. 


REcENT events have directed a large amount of 
attention to the aliens who live in London, but 
really very few of us, who revile them as a matter 
of principle, know much about them. . 

Ask the average man how he pictures an Anarchist 
in his mind, and he will describe to you a wild- 
eyed, long-haired, unclean foreigner armed with 
bombs, pistols, and d rs only waiting his chance 
to use them on some innocent and unsuspecting 
citizen. 

That is not a true picture. 

Having had facilities that are open only to the 
very few, Mr. P. Doubleyou has for some time past 
been living right amongst the aliens in their own 
homes in London, and he is writing a series of 
articles on what he has seen and heard. 

The first of this series will appear in next week’s 
P.W., and these articles may be taken to be correct 
and true to life in every detail. Indeed, I may say 
that they are quite unique as a re resentation of 
alien life in the foreign quarters of London. 


P jners. 

No, it is not a silly practical joke. We are quite 
serious. We do want to know. But we can’t 
explain—yet. It would peu everything. And 
there’s monoy in it for one of you. Not our money, 
His. You'll know all about it shortly—if you help 
us. 


iN 


i P_THE ES." 


ANDANTE writes as follows : “ Being of a musical 
frame of mind, this thought has frequently struck 
me when I hear a nice tune, viz, bow long will 
composers be able to invent fresh themes and 
harmonies ; that is, when will all the combinations 
of notes be used up ? ’—— 

Not in your time or mine, ANDANTE. Take eight 
notes only, for example. Give each a name or 
number and proceed to test with a pencil and paper 
how many different combinations you can make. 
But lest you may overwork yourself, I will give 
you a hint. If you were still working at these 
eight notes ten million years hence you would not 
have exhausted all the combinations. 


if L ARRIBO 


T. P. C. writes: “ As King Manoel is at present 
dethroned and a fugitive. would his marriage with 
a commoner be declared morganatic if by any 
chance he were to be restored to the throne of 
Portugal ? ’’—— 

That is a good question. T. P.C. Of course the 
case you suppose is without precedent, and I think 
it would be safe to say that such a marriage might 
be declared morganatic. But do not forget that a 
morganatic marriage is completely binding on both 
parties, although it fails to confer on the wife the 
title or fortune of her husband, or on the children 
the full state of legitimacy or right of succession. 


COUPLES POR THE CUP-TIE. 

A VERY gravity ing feature in connection with the 
offer of a hundred free tickets for the Cup-tie Final 
is the large number of letters I have received from 
readers showing i ae of the plan I have 
instituted of awarding these tickets in pairs. 

To come up all the way from the north or the 
wast alone, amongst strangers, would be very slow 
fcr most people, and that is why I thought of the 
idea of bringing our readers up in couples. 

Nevertheless, even this arrangement has its little 
complications, as you will see by the case of a 
Halifax reader, signing himself Norm. 

This gentleman has a sweetheart, and wants to 
give her a surprise by winning a ticket and inviting 
her at the last moment to accompany him on the 
trip to sec the Cup Final. But. he cannot very well 
surprise her if he asks her to sign her name on the 
entry form. More than this, he does not know for 
certain whether_at the last moment she will be able 
to come. 

However, he has himself inserted the name of his 
sweetheart’s father in the hope that if he wins the 


Note.—A pensinife for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


rather will allow his daughter to go in his place. 
to the fact 
that the father, when he discovers himself entitled 
to a free trip to London, might decline to hand this 


But further complication arises owing 


privilege over to his dau hter. 


And so Norm would have to make the best of 
it with a journey to London with his prospective 
father-in-law—an outlook that, by the tone of his 


letter, is distinctly gloomy. 


Anyway, the matter is soon settled, as the father 
of Norm’s sweetheart did not himself sign the 
entry form, he is, of course, disqualified. And so 


my Halifax correspondent’s troubles—at all events, 


for this particular week—end here, and he must 


act more wisely in future. 


Tit In TIME. 


PRoBABLY you aro tired of listening to the old 
roverbial refrain ‘A stitch in time saves nine.” 
it so, the following variations of the proverb, sub- 
mitted in connection with one of our footline 
contests by P.W. readers, are sure to amuse you: 

“A stitch in time,” writes one competitor, 
‘depends on the wife.” 


“A stitch in time is worth two in eternity,” is 


the opinion of a second reader. 

“A stitch in time makes the wife's life ‘so-so,’”’ 
adds a third. 

‘A stitch in time saves nine ‘ told-you-so’s,’” 
chimes in a fourth. 

“A stitch in time saves a tableau,” suggests 5 
fifth ; whilo still another competitor intervenes with 
the up-to-date remark that “A stitch in time 
saved us from waiting until Martin came.” 


? 


a on 


Ww L. La T 
LIKE A BUTTON-HOOK ? 


ANOTHER footline competition that has helped 
our readers to display their wit was the one in 
which answers were invited to the question: 
“Why is a London frost like a button-hook ?” 

One reader gave it as his opinion that a London 
frost was like a button-hook ‘because it’s no 
sooner in than it ‘ hooks’ it !”* 

Another held that the resemblance lay in the 
fact that “ the ‘small kids * want it.” 

“A London frost is like a button-hook,” wrote 
a third competitor, ‘‘ because it pierces the ‘ eyes,’ 
and often nips and cracks the ‘ skin.’ ” 

But the most remarkable similarity was that 
pointed out by a reader, who wrote that the two 
were alike in that they ‘often bring a man to his 
sneeze (knees).”* 

You will find the names of the winners in our 
footline contests on Page 3 of the red cover. 


A_GREAT_ NATIONAL SCHEME. 


I pon’ often deal with agricultural matters on 


this page, but there is a movement of great national 
importance on hand which should be of interest to 
every reader who knows anything about small 
holdings. Probably you know that most of the 
eggs we eat are imported from abroad, and that 
very little progress is be 
of rabbits, goats, pigs, and cows in this country. 


made in the breeding 


We have all the requirements for successful breed- 
ing at hand, but the one thing missing has been, so 
far, some person to take the initiative and organise 
successful breeding on a proper basis. 

I had a talk the other day with the Editor of 
THE SMALLHOLDER, who has just started a big 
scheme for establishing breeding centres all over 
Great Britain. To stimulate interest in the idea he 
is giving hd ae from prize fowls, ducks, 
geese, or turkeys, as well as a ae oat, a pig, 
and a cow. The object of pee ating hee a 
prizes is to enable the winner in each case to 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on_post- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other communica- 
tions must appear on these cards. 

2. You may take part in any number of these footline 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written on a 
separate postcard. 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the competition 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. You 
will find this name in the aunouncement of the competition 
in the footline. 


4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Thursday, - 


February 2nd. : 

5. Each competition will be judged separately, and the 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awarded to 
ong enor remidesee the best. 

. In the event o' ties for a money prize, the prize will 
be divided, and where the awards au gitts, the al eee will 


be given t> the competitors whose postcards bear th 
enclinat postal dates. i iia 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes, 2, 1911. 


— FRAROU 9 ee 


establish a breeding centre, and 80 become thin 
proprietor of valuable live stock, which mighi 
ultimately produce small fortune. 

There isn’t room here to tell you of the details, 
but those of you who are su iently interestei 
in the subject can get a copy of THE SMALLUQLDEK 
from your newsagent and read all about it, 


BE D THE F.A. 


TyosE readers of P.W. who take & einaly interest 
in our Fresh Air Fund will be delighted to hear 
that his Majesty King George V. has been graciously 
pleased to become patron of the Fund. 

Here is a copy of the letter which we have 
received : 

“To the Hon. Secretary of the Fresh Air Fun:l, 

Privy Purse Office, 
Buckingham Palace. 
Dear Sir,— 
I am commanded to inform you that his 
Majesty is graciously pleased to become patron 
of the Fresh Air Fund.—Yours faithfully, 
W. CaRRINGTON.” 

Below you will find a list of subscriptions which 
have been received since the last list was published. 
and, as usual, you will notice that our gallant 
sailors are well to the front with their donations. 
Even in this small list there are donations from his 
Majesty's ships Dido, Venus, Scylla, Triumph, Royal 


Arthur, Hermione, Aboukir, and Hermes, besides 


subscriptions from the ee Volute and 
Phebe. I think that’s a splendid testimonial to 
the warm-heartedness of our Jolly Jack Tars. 

For the benefit of new readers, I may 
perhaps explain that the Fresh Air Fund is the 
cheapest c any in the world. It exists for the 
sole purpose of sending the poorest children to 
be found in the slums of our big cities for a day 
in the country during the summcr months, or tothe 
seaside for a fortnight. A subscription of ninepence 
will send a child for a day’s outing into the country. 
will pay his railway fare and for two meals during 
the day. No working expenses are charged up to 
the fund, these being borne by the promoters: 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., the Standard News. 
BE ers Ltd., the Daily Express Ltd., and the Ragged 

choo! Union. 


PRESH AIR PUND FIGURES. 


Amounts to hand since the last list was 
published : 

Mrs. H. Saunders, Australia, 53. 6d.; A Friend, 2s. 6d., 
Anon., 1s. 6d.; D. C. Macintyre, 8s.; Anon, 9d.; Nemo, 
South Africa, £1; Anonymous, per Dairy Mat, £2; Mrs 

; H.M. §., le.; Friends, 58.; W. Walker. 

. Kelly, N.Z., £1; Dorothy Davies, N.Z., 16s.. 

Patsy and Gwennie Simms, 8. Africa, 78. 6d.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Bonwer, 3s.; Mr. and Mrs. Lategan, 2s.; Mr. and 
Matcham, 10s. 6d. 
; M. Martin, 


field, 88.; H. M. C., 1s.; H. M. 

Mra. A. Turner, 2s. 6d.; Corpl. G. Twigg, 1s.; E. Lindo. 
ls. 6d.; Herbrand Hervey, £8 28.; H. M. C., 1s. 
A. B. M., 10d.; Mr. Head, Torpedo Dept, 73.; J 
McDonald, 6s. : 

Cottecrep: Captain, Officers, and Engineers of S.S 
Volute, per ‘i . Mortleman, £12; Canteen 
H.M.S. Theseus, £2 28.; Bparis Club of Diino. 
14s.; Masonic ge St. Andrew, 966 S.C., Malt:. 
£2 9s.; Canteen of H.M.S. Venus, £2 10s. 3d.; SS 
Phebe, ye T. G. Thomas, £1 11s.; Officers and Men o! 
H.M.S. Scylla, £6; H.M.S. Teta pi, par Rev. J. D. de 
Vitre, £1 9s.; Members of Sergeants’ Mess, lat Sherwood 
Foresters, 7s. 6d.; Ship’s Company of H.M.S. Roya! 
Arthur, per Com. A. M. Moore, £13 10s.; Mra Haw 
thorne, £1 23. 1d.; Sergeants’ Mess, R.M.C., Camberles. 
103. 6d.: Non-singers at Xmas, 24th Company R.E., #! 
Sliema Point, 5s.; ca Company, H.M.S. Hermion:. 
£4: Offertory on H.M.S. Aboukir, per A. H. Norregard. 
#1 2s.; F. Levarus, %.: Ship’s Company of H.M.S 
Hermes, £25; Peggy Wright, 6s. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee «= « « 
- « = Corporation Limited 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
a ap over = £6,000 ,oO Cuime 
Personal Accidents. | Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. _ Fire and Burglary. 


Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

RICHARD J. PAULL, General Mawyer uni Seeret: 

Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildi B.C., and Pab 
lished mm Pea it Bea 


by C. ARTHUR rson, Lrp., at reon’s Weekly 
Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. . 


whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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Result of Triplets No. 30. 


In Triplets No. 30 the amount available for distri- 
§ 42s. For cach of the following a 
prize of £4 18s, 6d. has been awarded : 

Sister's Wedding: “ Salutes” 
(. Fry, 25 Old Ford Road, E. 
Wedding: W 


oution was £6 
Wow ‘ Attention.” 


aterproofs Seemed Appropriate. 
Dickenson Road, Longsight. 


Whiskcred Aphorisms Scattered. 
19 Old Jewry. 
Ape Shopwalkers. 

d, Hampstead. 
etic—* Won.” 


At Sister's Wed 
F. Perea, N 
\t Sister's Wedding: Witnesses 
W. P. Hines, 39 Courthope Roa 
\t Sister's Wedding : Simple Arithm 
Miss WISEMAN, 2 Fisher's Lane, 
ites : Relatives * Wander” Too. 
80 Sweetbriar Street, Glo ster. 
ecites 2“ Treat” Wholly * Relrest.” 
3 London Road, Brentford. 


ational Debt Office, 


When Tommy Rec 
Mrs. Hueains, 
When Tommy R 
Miss Forest, 


Colonial Triplets. 
Resutt of SeconD CONTEST FOR 
Cotoniat READERS. 


he result of our second 
The umount available 
5s.. of which we have allocated 
ders of the five Triplets selected 
remainder is awarded in Consola- 
hose whose efforts came next in 


We have pleasure in giving t 
Colonial Triplets Compe 
fur distribution was 
£5 each to the seu 
as the best, while the 
tion gifts amoagst t 

We hope to announce another competition for our 
overseas readers next week. 

The winning atte 
with the names and add 


he second contest, together 
resses of the senders, were as 


: London's “ White City.” 


Colonials Would Like 
Beaconsfield, 


M. SULLIVAN, 


When England vale os Engagements * 


J. Goss, 11 Campbell Road, Durban. 


Tom Goes Camping : 
C. Younc, Railway 


Goaded,— Crying Twins. 
Station, Cockle Creck, N.S.W. 


When Tommy Recites : ‘ Race” Troubles Witnessed. 
8. Luscomse, | Ridley Road, N.E. 
Father's Latest Hobby : Helps Local Fishmouger. 

A. AcKLANDE, 24 Royal Reenve, Scarborough. 


father’s Latest Hobby : Hiding Lodyer's Fiddle. * 
ft. Antuurs, Il Mount Street, Barnsiey. 


7 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 


Allen, J., 6 Albert Hill, Bishop Auckland 
Bonner, J., 24 Sherwell Hill, Chelston, Torquay. 
Couchman, W., 58 Chippenham Rd., Paddington. 
Edmonds, C., 61 Coleridge Rd., Crouch End. 
Horan, J.. 77 Bower Rd., Sheffield. 

Tallack, &, J., 77 Leighton Rd., Bristol. 

Travis, F., 210 Lower Clapton Rd., N.E. 


9 GIFIS OF £1 EACH. 


Cox, Mrs., 205 Bowes Rd., New Southgate. 
Fitchett, Miss N., 6 Balderton Gate, Newark. 
Gibbons. J. H., 7 Beauclerc Rd., Hammersmith. 
Kennedy, J.. 17 Alexandra Parade, Glasgow. 
Kmeght, FE. B., 254 Hee St., Walthamstow. 
Little, Miss, 36 London Rd., Horsham. 
Lioyd-Casson, Mrs. A., Albion St., Castleford. 
Pooley, Miss, 3 Picton Place, Carmarthen. 
Sheldon, Mrs. E. M., 363 Harold Rd., Hastings. 


Tom Goes Camping : Then Good-bye Comfort. 
J.H. Koens, Atnabo, Gold Coast Colony, W. Africa. 


Beneath The Flag: Britain's Favourite Triplet. 
Mr. Tresweir, Cheshire Regiment, Trimulgherry, 
S. India. 


Levy, Mrs. KE, Fair View, Schmidt's Drift, Kimberley. 
McDonald. A., 15 Rose St., Beaconsfield, 8.A. 
Moscs, Miss G., 27 Slipe Pen Rd., Glenifiar Park, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 
Robinson, Mrs., 205 Glen Rd., Bloemfontein. 
Robinson, G., 327 Clinton St., ‘Yoronto, Canada. 
Smith, W., 1,019 Melville St., Vancouver, British 
Columbia. . 
Vallis, K., Gosnells, Western Australia. . 
Yates, G., Jacobsdaal, Orange Free State. 
8 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
Armstrong, T., Fort Canning, Singapore. 
Bates, W., 3 Sydney St., Kimberley. 
Bauld, Mrs., 24 North Soochow Rd., Shanghai. . 
Bowen, jun., T., 139 Burt St., Boulder, W. Australia. 
| Fletcher, E. H., Robinson Gold Mine, Johannesburg. 
Giles, L:, Police Dept., Adelaide. 
| Jennings, H., Pretoria, S.A. 
Littlejohn, Mrs. G. G., Pretoria, S.A. 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


Camberwell; Miss H. Long, 11 Mecting House Lane. 


“NUMBER” CONTEST. 
Tue word with the highest nu 
anuary 5, was “U 
ical value is 205. 
e numerical value of wo: 
three different words 
and could not therefore be 
intentionally” appeared 
‘As so many competitors sub- 
e awarded the penknives 
hose postcards bore the 
ames and addresses are 


merical value in our 
nintentionally,” of 


issue, dated J 
In some instances 


which the numer 
readers submitted th 
were really two or, 
connected with a hyphen, 
admitted. The word 


as in one case, 


mitted this word, we hav: 
to the twenty-five readers w 
earliest postal dates. Their n 


9 Bright St., Peterborough; Miss R. 
Lane, Bast Finchle 


est Hendon; R. W 


Brookes, Hadderidge 
218 Elmhurst Mans., 


ent, 32 Vaughan 
ubworthy Street, 
., Nottingham; N. . d 

i Jenkins, 64 Oa 
Miss W. Macqueen, 
Carey Lane, E.C.: T 


wood, 44 Ch 
16 Union Rd 


S.E.; M 
Dorset Rd., 8. 
Brighton, H. H 
H. 8. Reen 
Silborn, 5 C 
Smart, 53 York St 
Syston, Leicester. 
Blackpool, J. Thor 
Ealing, W. P. Willi 


- Readings, 7 Homestea 
t Pleasant Rd. 
lace, Westbourne Grove; F 


Lytham Rd., 
nham Terr., 1 


Dartford; J. C. 
* WwW 


borrow. 1 Twy 
ams, 2U9 Edgwar 


“PANTO” CONTEST- 

were invited to make sentences 
on the word ‘ Pantomimes.” 
the best were sent by the 
hom a penknife has been 


* In this contest readers 
of an acrostic nature 
The attempts considered 
following, to each of w 


h, 8 Molison St.. 


J. T. Badenoc 
d., Eastbourne: 


44 Tideswell R 


Lowestoft; J * 
W. Freeman, 


Dundee; D Barham, 

. Bed Gt. 
A Corbyn, 46 H 
South View House, 
Openshaw, Manchester; 


24 Gordon Mans., 


2 Tamworth -St. 


——— 


COMING HOLIDAYS, 1911. |JANU 


Easter Monday 
Whitsun Monday . -Juae 5. 
Baok Holiday 
Christmas Day December 25. 
Boatog Day . December 2 


Chatham; H. P. M‘Cartney, 5 Dougalston Terr., Miln- 
avie; G, M'Laggan, 39 Morris Rd., Lewes; - 
cLaughlin, 68 Copland Rd., Govan; O. T. Matthews, 

15 Newcastle Rd., Wavertree, Liverpool; R. Penketh, 

Morecambe Terr., Coppull, Chorley; A. S._ Price, 


MANCHESTER 
UNITED 


EVERTON 


At OLD TRAFFORD, 


MANCHESTER. 
Saturday, January 28th, 


Kick-off at 3 p.m. 


any person 


ed 


This Insurance Scheme covers 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims tn respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE 
504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID. 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 


INSURANCE. 


(For terms see 


ry of claims of 
ially guaranteed 
RANTEE COR- 


This Insurance holds good for any numbe: 
each—not for one only. £1,000 

ACCIDENT AND GUA 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
f claim, under the following conditions, 
days to the above address, 

‘aid by the above Corporation to the 
rc sentative of any person killed by 
Great Britain or Ireland to the 
n in which the decessed w'e; 
ucluding post-office servants in 
at the time of such accident, 
the Insurance 
with his, or her, usual signa- 
1, on the space provided at the foot. 
be left at his, or her, place of abode, 


gned. 
‘ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
ve of such person injured, should death result 


£1,000 
by THE OCEAN 


E.C., to whom not.ces 0! 
must be sent within 


¢ 1,000 


travelling as a passenger (i 
railway sortivg vans), 
had in his, or her, possers:on, 
or the paper in which 
written in ink or penci 


passenger trai 


This paper may 


Wordsworth Ave.. Cardiff; L. Proor, 30a Heath St., 


Churchfields, Chesterton ; Mrs. Shaw, 11, Craigpark 
Drive, Glasgow; A. G. Staples. Myrtle Cottage. Upper 
Weedon; Mrs. J. Talman, 99 Queensborough Gardens, 
one J. Taylor, 2 Norman Cottages, Upper Deal; 
J. Tierney, Drumlusty, Carrickmacross; Mrs E. D. 
Turner, 17’Rodney Terr., Cheltenham; P. 8. Turner, 
J2 The Square, Caterham Valley; P. J. Vinter, 16 Dean 
8t., South Shore, Blackpool. 


“FROST” CONTEST. 

The answers selected as the best to the riddle, 

“ Why is a London frost like a button-hook ¢ ”’ were 
submitted by the following, to each of whom a match- 
box has been sent : 


C. J. Bray, Mayfield, Staplegrove, Taunton; J. Doyle, 
17 Croft St., Newcastle; T. B. Gordon, 4 Hotspur St., 
Maryhill, Glasgow; H. J. Green, 117 Griffin Rd., 
Plumstead; T. R. Weatherstone, 24 Waterville Rd., 
North Shields. 


“SECONDS” CONTEST. 
The twenty-five pencil-cases for the best original 


legal representati 
from such accide 
and that notice o 
of its occurrence. 


nt within three calendar months thereafter, 
f the accident be given within three days 


by u railway accid 
an accident to an 
a passenger, the 
the sum of ONE 


abode, so loug as} 


second lines to “A stitch in time,’ have been awarded 


to the following : 
G. E. Aldis, 87 Prince of Wales Rd, N.W.; Mrs. 
Barklie, Hill 


tive of anyoue fying as 
Hall, Lisburn, Ireland; J. R. Catt, 379 inflicted upon bun (or 


London Rd., St. Leonards-on-Sea; A. W. Coburn, 136 


Edmund Rd., Hastings, J. J. Collins, jun., Portroe, 
Henagh, Tipp.; Mrs Craig, 2 Moira Terr., Jock’s Lodge. 
Edinburgh; W. 

County; Gr. W. A. Freeman, 42nd Battery, R.F.A., 


shill prior to the accider 
Ticket in the space provide 
tim: be on the aeroplane nor engaged in aeronuutics, 


Fisher, ‘l'imogue, Stradbally, Queen's 
ice of the accident be given to the Corporation 


Fermoy; F. Garner, Merivale, Sandon; W. Herreil, 
M.S. Temeraire; Mra. C. Harvey, 14 Linkfield St., 


H.M. 
Redhill; J. H. Ingham, 40 Milton St., Padiham; 


This insurance 
and entitles the h 


Keen, Four Ashes, Wolverhampton; P. Laws, 111 
Carlton Rd., Lowestoft; W. Lockey, South Rd., Aln- 
wick; H. P. M'‘Cartney, 5 Dougalston Terr., Miln- 


avie; J. S. Marshall, 573 Pollokshaws Rd., Glasgow; 
+. Morgan, 21 The Moor, Mottram-in-Longdendale; (¢ 
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ok ae Aiepmcnen ence a 


conditions of, the ‘*Qcean 
any, Limited, Act 

‘ase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ler Sect. 33 of the Act. 
fice of this Journal, or of the said 
rson cun recover on more 
this paper in respect of the same risk. 

a@ a twelve month's sub- 
KLY in advance to their 
t, during the period 
sign the coupon, oF carr 


** 1890, Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 


ment of a Premium und 
Act can be seen at the o' 


Insurance-Ticket of 


scription for PEARS 


sent in exchavge. 
Signature ..........-0006 


Available from 9 a.m. Wedaesday, January 25th, 1911, 
until midnight, Thursday, February 2ad, 1911. 


Will not blister the most delicate skin, 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE’ 


The Modern substitute for Mustard and other plasters. 
It bus all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard plaster, without ite 
disagreeable features. It is the safest, simplest, and best remedy for all pains and 
colds in the chest, throat, and lungs, stomach cramps, chilblains, and all rheumatic, 
neuralgic and gouty complaints, s 


Put up only in Collapsible Tubes, 1s. 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Ordinary washing and brushiuvg are not effective for preventing germs attacking the 
hair—those germs which destroy the roots and prevent growth. ‘The hair can be 
kept perfectly clean and the roots heaithy, by using every day a Little ‘ Vaseline” 
Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubLing or to use large quantities, 1 will restore 
and preserve the strength of the hair. 


Price 1Is., 2s. and 3s. per bottle. 


If ‘not ubta:nable locally, ciiher of the above will be sent post free on receipt 
o! P.O. or slamps. 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the invaluable 
“Vaseline” Hcme remedies, will be sent post free on application. 


The Word “ VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 


2 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


PLEASURE. 


It's Your Story We Want! 


Prizes to the amount of £260—three £50 
prizes and eleven of £10 each—are offered 
for short stories in a unique competition 
organised by the Editors of ‘‘ Pearson's 
Magazine,” ‘The Royal,’’ and ‘The 
Novel.’’ 

Unsuccessful stories will be carefully 
reviewed by readers in close touch with 
Editors’ requirements, and suggestions 
made for their improvement. 


You_may have a story to tell that will 
win one of these big prizes. , 

If you have never tried to write a story 
before, try now. 

If you have tried before unsuccessfully, 
try again. The value of the prizes and the 


. chance of literary success should inspire 


you to make a big effort. ; 
Full particulars appear in the February 


ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


Now On Sale. Price 4d. 
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